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I went out of town for several weeks last month, and 
while I was gone the mail piled up. In going 
through it, I noticed that I’d received five offers 
to tell the National E ifle Association to “go to hell” . . . 
so I decided to see v/ho else had important messages 
for me. 

Each mailing held a different one. They began: 

• “Kiss this baby goodbye.” (The babies in 
question were seals.) 

• “Yes, they do have a right to live.” (In this 
case, the creatures were whales.) 

• “One tube of eye ointment will prevent blindness 
and spread the word of salvation.” (Children.) 

• “Most bodies were in an extremely advanced 
state of decomposition, from what could be made out, 
but still with remnants of tattered clothing ...” 
(Political victims.) 

Struck by the insanity of this, but unable to stop 
myself, I tore deeper into the pile. 

• “The nuclear danger zone isn’t a place any 
longer, it’s a time— and the time is now.” 

• “New militarj' budget contains more money for 
i military bands ($52 million) than the entire budget for 
i the National Endowment for the Arts.” 

1 • “The very quality of life in this country is being 

j threatened.” 

• “Over the next five years, the Pentagon expects 
I to spend $1.3 trillion ($1,300,000,000,000) on 
j instruments of destruction.” 
i • “Our backs ai'e against the wall.” 

' • “The danger is clear. The danger is present. 

The time to act is now.” 

• “Please don’t think I’m crying wolf. Don’t put 
this letter doAvn.” 

Facts, information, warnings . . . 

I Mind-boggling. Depressing. Catastrophic, 
j I resisted the impulse to heave the whole pile. The 
; last envelope that I opened informed me, in large bold 
I print: “The American spirit is not finished. The dream 
^ is not over.” 

I can almost believe that last message. I know I 
I want to. I know I have to. 

■ 'The writers in this magazine must believe it, 
because people without hope don’t write. 

And the man who started the whole Twilight Zone 
phenomenon believed it. He had very strong feelings. 

He cared, and he got involved. He decried our lack of 
collective outrage against man’s inhumanity to man. 'The 
scarring factors of our time— the pathological hatreds, 
the denial of human lights, the increasing violence and 
the conscious damaging of other fellow human beings to 



A note from 
the publisher . . . 

satisfy the vaulting itch of our own ambitions— debilitate 
permanently. They traumatize and leave behind a 
residue of incalculable human damage. For us not to 
react, to do something— that is the ultimate obscenity. 

Rod often quoted these lines by Vachel Lindsay: 

“Let not young souls be smothered out before 

They do quaint deeds and fully flaunt their pride. 

It is the world’s one crime its babes grow dull, 

Its poor are oxlike, limp, and leaden-eyed. 

Not that they starve, but starve so dreamlessly; 

Not that th^ sow, but that they seldom reap; 

Not that they serve, but have no gods to serve; 

Not that they die, but that they die like sheep.” 

The reason I’m bringing all this up is to let you 
know what we’re trying to do in our Twilight Zone 
magazine. Obviously we’re trying to entertain you and 
help you escape for a while. That’s easy, because 
writing in this genre provides the writer and the reader 
the freest possible use of his imagination. Anything can 
happen in the Twilight Zone. We all dream dreams and 
see visions, and fiction helps us cope with the conflict 
and pressure in our less-than-perfect lives. The 
inhabitants of the 'Twilight Zone are you and I, not 
superheroes, and you’ll often find that, in the Twilight j 
Zone, the meek do inherit the earth. | 

But we inhabit the real world, too, and fiction can 
help give us a deeper understanding of our place in it, j 
and of ourselves. It can help make sense out of our [ 
existence. This is not the best of times, but it is not the 
worst of times either. ’The age of great expectations 
may be over, but it needs’t necessarily be followed by a f 
time of paranoia and the era of the self. The warnings 
are too clear, the stakes too high for us to be 
anesthetized into believing that Peter Pan, Superman, ' 
or the Messiah will solve our problems. It’s up to ! 

us— all of us— to keep the dream alive. 

We’re attempting something else, too. As you 
long-time readers in the genre know, the futuristic 
writers of the past have been vindicated; their “crazy ' 
notions” have become reality. Here, then, we present 
stories of the future world as writers of today envision 
it— a What If, What Might Be, or What Could Be— and 
ask you to think about it. Einstein said that the history 
of an epoch is the history of its instruments, but our 
technological advances don’t have to obliterate man or 
life as we know it. We still have a chance to alter and 
affect the future— and we’ll feel better if we know we 
have a place in that future. We are free and 
responsible for our own destiny. There is a viable 
alternative to Apocalypse Now, 1984 is still three years j 
away, and we can stop the Doomsday Clock. 

TZ Magazine presents an alternate world of 
people, places, and events, but we always keep one foot 
in the real world; and judging from my mail, we’re not 
too far off center. If the magazine has entertained you 
and helped you escape for a while, that’s good. But if 
we’ve stimulated and challenged you, that’s better. 

’That’s what The Twilight Zone is all about. 

i 

i 

Associate Publisher I 
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Required reading... 


Though written eighty years 
ago, M. R. James’s The Ash-Tree is 
neither gone nor forgotten. If you 
search diligently, you’ll find it in his 
Collected Ghost Stories, published by 
Edward Arnold in London and 
St. Martin’s here, and in Dover’s 
reissue of Ghost Stories of an 
Antiquary, with an introduction by 
the incomparable E. F. Bleiler. For 
that matter, over the years virtually 
all of James’s stories (he wrote only 
thirty) have turned up in various 
anthologies. Technically, then, his 
work is still in print. 

But just because a story is 
“in print’’ doesn’t mean it’s readily 
available. Until quite recently, if you 
tried to find Algernon Blackwood’s 
famous tale, “The Willows,” at your 
local bookstore, you’d be out of 
luck; nor can you find, even today, 
Arthur Machen’s masterpiece, “The 
White People.” Yet both of them 
are long-acknoWledged classics, 
described by H. P. Lovecraft as, 
respectively, “the greatest horror 
tale ever written” and “a close 
second.” Lovecraft’s own work has, 
for some time now, been almost 
impossible to find outside the 
standard hardcover editions 
published by Arkham House in Sauk 
City, Wisconsin; and though 
Ballantine plans to reprint six 
Lovecraft titles early next year, 
they’ll be using texte riddled with 
errors, and few of the major stories 
will be represented. 

Moreover, even when stories are 
available, it doesn’t mean they’re 
read. A dismaying number of 
readers today think of themselves as 
“horror fans” or “fantasy fans” but 
know absolutely nothing of, say, 
Walter de la Mare, E. F. Benson, 
Lord Dunsany, Robert W. 

Chambers, Mervyn Peake, William 
Hope Hodgson, Clark Ashton Smith, 
H. Russell Wakefield, L. P. Hartley, 
Oliver Onions, M. P. Shiel, and other 
fantasists. They buy, in the millions, 
bestselling books by Stephen King 
and Peter Straub, but they totally 
neglect the earlier masters who 
helped shape the very tradition King 
and Straub are working in— a 
tradition both men know intimately. 

We had a recent illustration of 
this phenomenon while talking with 


a young writer from whom we’d 
just bought a story. “Horror,” the 
young writer informed us, “is my 
favorite sort of reading.” 

TZ: Ah— and whose work do you 
like? 

YW: Stephen King, mainly. I buy 
everything he writes. 

TZ: Uh huh. And how about some 
of the older guys? You know, 
people like Arthur Machen, 

M. R. James . . . 

YW: Who? 

This is the question we hope to 
answer in “The Essential Writers,” 
a series that begins in this issue 
with MIKE ASHLEY’S profile of 
M. R. James. Ashley, a literary 
historian and bibliographer living in 
Chatham, Kent, is the author of 
W1u)’s Who in Horror and Fantasy 
Fiction, an indispensable reference 
work for all aficionados of the 
genre. In the months to come, he’ll 
be acquainting TZ readers with 
other major figures in the field. 

Accompanying these profiles will 
be a series of representative works 
which we present, without apology, 
as “Required Reading”— tales from 
the recent or distant past that are 
deservedly regarded as classics. This 
month’s selection. The Ash-Tree, is a 
fine example of its type, and shows 
why, when it comes to good old- 
fashioned English ghost stories with 
all the trappings— the firesides, the 
country homes, the stuffy old books 
— M. R. James is truly “the master.” 

Throughout the seventy-three 
years of his life, James wrote 
dozens of scholarly monographs but 
only thirty stories. The subject of 
this month’s TZ Interview, 

HARLAN ELLISON, has already 
written nine hundred stories, and 
sees (by his own reckoning) a good 
forty more years of writing still 
ahead of him. Ellison, whom author 
Frederik Pohl has described as “one 
of the twentieth century’s greatest 
sources of tsouris,” is colorful, 
quotable, and gloriously impolite— 
which is why we’ve made this the 
longest interview we’ve ever run in 
a single issue, and why (with a nod 
to Paul Krassner of The Realist, 
who coined the term) we’ve labeled 
it, by way of warning, “An Impolite 
Interview.” 



Staicar Lansdale 

Interviewer TOM STAICAR, 
however, remcdns the politest of 
men. An indefatigable researcher 
whose articles, book reviews, and 
interviews have appeared in 
Amazing, Fantastic, Science Fiction 
Review, and Writer’s Digest, he 
claims to be one of the handful of 
people in the world whb’ve 
interviewed Ellison twice and lived 
to write about it. “Harlan was my 
toughest subject,” he says, but adds: 
“In person he turned out to be a 
warm and giving man who was very 
cooperative.” Staicar, who’s in 
charge of science fiction acquisitions 
at the University of Michigan 
Graduate Library, is currently 
finishing a book on writer Fritz 
Leiber; he notes with some 
amusement that, conflicts of interest 
to the contrary^, he’ll soon be in a 
position to review his own book in 
his column in Amazing and to select 
it for purchase by his own library. 

We’re delighted, in this issue, to 
welcome back JOE R. LANSDALE, 
a Nacogdoches Texan who possesses 
one of the wildest imaginations in 
the West. Five^ months ago he led 
unwary readers through “The 
Dump”; now he invites us to the 
topsy-turvy wcrld of The Pasture, a 
place where even cowboys fear to 
tread. Lansdale— whose recent novel 
Act of Love (Z( 2 bra), “deals 
graphically,” a;3 he says, “with a 
psycho sex killer” called the 
Houston Hacker— reports that he 
always wanted to be a writer, “ever 
since I found that a pencil made 
marks and that those marks meant 
something.” 

Like Lansd ale’s story. Forest God 
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McDevitt 

publication. However, he’s been 
widely published in his native 
Minnesota, including first prize in a 
Minneapolis daOy’s annual fiction 
contest. 

This issue’s two most moving 
stories bear a similar theme, the 
power of belief. DAVID ST. MARIE, 
author of Age of Reason, has 
been dabbling with various kinds of 
fiction for the past fourteen years, 
and is currently finishing an sf 
novel. Master of Light. He makes 
his home in Greenwich Village. 

JACK McDEVITT, author of 
The Emerson Effect, is a native of 
Philadelphia (where his tale is set) 
but now lives on the Canadian 
border “directly downwind from 
Hudson Bay,” where, he says, “at 
midnight you can read Byron (or 
Twilight Zone) by the Northern 
Lights.” Once an English teacher 
and now a customs inspector, he is 
launching a company that creates, 
to order, original poems on 
parchment. 

ED NAHA is a former co-editor 
of Future Life magazine who now 
covers the film and rock scenes for 
the New York Post. These same 
interests are reflected in his books— 
Horrors: From Screen to Scream, 

The Rock Encyclopedia, The Science 
Fictionary, and Brilliance on a 
Budget: The Films of Roger Corman 
—but he’s also written two novels 
for Bantam, The Paradise Plot and, 
still to come. The Suicide Plague. In 
this month’s TZ Screen Preview, he 
gives us a peek at prehistoric man— 
and if you look closely, you’re sure 
to recognize a few ancestors. 

— TK 


Goodman St. 

explores the relationship of men and 
animals. Its author, J.A,SPAR WITKO, 
is a professional musician who 
describes himself as ‘ impoverished 
and irresponsibly indfpendent.” He 
says, in a letter: “When I was 
about six years old, I started to 
write a book in a hiding place 
behind the living roora couch. After 
a while it dawned on me that I 
didn’t know enough to write a book 
about, and I abandoned the task . . . 
I dropped out of college, but have 
earned honorary degrees in survival 
and trauma from an unaccredited 
school.” He adds that, after working 
in foundries, farms, and cesspools, 
he’s decided, once again, to write, 
and concludes: “I am sitting here 
now, behind rny living room couch.” 

From animals to machines: 
Television writer HAS14ELL BARKIN 
—who’s sold scripts t) The Love 
Boat and humorous pieces to such 
magazines as Ellery Queen, F & SF, 
TV Guide, and (with Harlan Ellison) 
Playboy— turns a jaundiced eye 
on that symbol of modern-day 
communication, the telephone 
answering machine. JEFF HECHT 
—who’s written sf (in New 
Dimensions) and straight science (as 
managing editor of tie trade 
magazine Laser Focw;)— offers us a 
i much darker fantasy starring that 
friend of lonely drivers, the 
automobile radio. In On 202 he also 
pulls the extraordinary feat of 
mentioning Jimi Hendrix and H. P. 
Lovecraft in the same story. 

Though he’s been writing horror 
“since the age of sev(3n,” Handyman 
marks KENNETH GGODMAN’S 
first appearance in a national 
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Books 

by Theodore Sturgeon 



“The whole universe, after all, is 
out there waiting to be explored. All 
of space and time beckons to us. 

For the moment, voyages of the 
imagination are the only kind most 
of us can take; all the more reason, 
then, to make these voyages as 
rewarding as possible,” writes 
Robert Silverterg in a quotation at 
the beginning of Millennium, 
Glimpses into the 21st Century 
(Tarcher, $15 hardcover). He goes 
on: “Our goal here is expansion of 
consciousness; we want the reader 
to come forth larger than he was 
before, having seen visions new to 
his experience.” Though these words 
were written a decade ago, they 
certainly apply here; I defy you to 
read this remarkable book wjfhout 
seeing just such visions, 
experiencing just that growth. 

Edited by Alberto Villoldo and Ken 
Dychtwald, it consists of a series of 
essays on aspects of ourselves, our 
species, our culture and our thought, 
in terms of our potential. In listing 
its essays by title. I’ll add, here and 
there, a parenthesis about certain of 
the authors. Part I deals with The 
Self, and deals with Aging, 

Sexuality (by Lonnie Barbach, who 
wrote the landmark book For 
Yourself), Human Intelligence (by 
Jonas Salk), Healing, The Body, The 
Brain, Parapsychology, Love (by 
Marilyn Ferguson, editor of 
BraMMind Bulletin, with an essay 
worth many times the price of the 
book), and Communities (by the 
eminent psychiatrist Carl Rogers). 
Part II is 'The Culture and Beyond; 
Education, Work, Leisure, Politics 
(by Frederik Pohl, with some truly 
sound suggestions on how to make 
ours a real democracy). Health 
Care, Art, Religion (by Harvey 
Cox), Conscious Evolution (by 
Barbarbara Marx Hubbard, who 
wants us off this planet as much as 
you do, and Barry McWalters), and 
finally. Science, by Timothy Leary 
(as electric as ever). Describing his 
thrust in recruiting these authors, 
Dychtwald writes: “. . . we looked 
for future-minded scientists and 
philosophers with a decidedly 
human-centered orientation. In 
addition, since we felt that so many 
of the books and studies about the 
future have projected a negative 
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bias, we were eager to staff our 
crew with adventurers who smiled a 
lot.” He and Villoldo have certainly 
accomplished what they set out to do. 

Smile a lot, yes, and then weep 
a little, and hold your breath, and 
wonder at the wisdom and the 
whimsy of it, and you’re reading 
The Prince of Morning Bells, by 
Nancy Kress (Timescape $2.75). It’s 
the story of a Quest, and what 
happens to a person who takes one 
on— or who is taken by one. It is 
like Gulliver’s Travels or The Book 
of the Dun Cow or Hamlet, a fine 
yam and a grand entertainment. 
Like those, however, depending on 
how much you bring to it, it is 
metaphor, it is fable; it makes a 
statement, has a moral, looks back 
at you, from time to time, like a 
mirror, which can be fi'om time to 


time not a toi:ally pleasant 
experience. And you’ll come to care 
very much for the Princess-Queen 
Kirila and hei' Chessie. I won’t tell 
you who Chessie is. Ms. Kress will. 
And you will never, never forget 
them. 

Nor will you forget Abel Roon 
and his lovely Hope. In At the Eye 
of the Ocean, by Hilbert Schenk 
(Timescape, $2.50) you will meet a 
man with a very special sense— one 
which I have encountered in no 
exhaustive catalogue of psi powers. 
Abel can sense the ocean as a living 
entity, and is aware of its life forms 
as sparks and flares and flames 
“from the corner of his eye.” He 
too has a Quest: to find the Eye, 
which is not precisely a location, not 
exactly a condition of the sea, but 
something else— something of 
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profound meaning, to be experienced 
only by the uniquely qualifi^. All 
this is at the heart of a slam-bang 
narrative that filled me with the 
same deep excitement I felt when, 
as a fourteen-year-old, I discovered 
Robert Louis Stevenson. Set in the 
early nineteenth century, the book 
evokes such a sense of presence in 
the lives of seafaring men of those 
days, the life-styles, their women, 
the stern morality, the politics, the 
greed, the strife of the time, that 
only a true time-traveler could have 
written it; I am two-thirds convinced 
, that Mr. Schenk is just that. 

Bill Earls gives us The Gladiator 
(Dell, $2.25). The fact that it’s a 
first novel is a clear signal that this 
writer has a very bright future 
indeed. He tells us of the 
frighteningly swift evolution of 
violence in professional sports, 
violence that escalated from minor 
grudge fights that were featured 
along with the half-time marching 
bands, until the fights had quite 
eclipsed the games and become the 
main event. ’The forces motivating 
this are twofold: the promoters, 
scalpers, bookies, and, inevitably, 
organized crime; and the appalling 
public thirst for blood and violence, 
observed from safety. This thirst 
triples the attendance at hockey 
games when fighting and mayhem 
become part of them, has 
rubbernecks driving at five miles 
an hour past freeway accidents, and 
draws more pepple to explicitly 
bloody movies than to the explicitly 
sexual ones. The vehicle for these 
revelations is pro footballer Johnny 
Ballen, who becomes a top gladiator, 
and, thanks to the deftness of the 
author, is one of the nicest people 
you’d ever want to know. And you 
do get to know him. Just by the 
way: any similarity between 
Gladiator and the celebrated 
Rollerball is trivial. 

I group the foregoing books 
—including the nonfiction 
Millennium— tagether because we 
now come to Radix, by A. A. 
Attanasio (Morrow, Quill, $8.95), a 
very large paperback, to make what 
is, to me, a very important point: 
namely, that the most successful 
fiction is that which compels the 
reader to identify with its people, 
and to be remembered as something 

10 


experienced rather than merely 
observed. Radix has all the 
earmarks of a major effort; one 
does not structure and accomplish 
the better part of five hundr^ 
oversized pages over a restful 
weekend. And there is no denying 
the author’s superior skill with 
image and color, though the book 
might benefit by deleting every third 
adverb and every other adjective. 
What it lacks is the very thing that 
gives these other books, so different 
from one another, their special 
power and penetration: reader- 
identification, the applicability of the 
thoughts and actions within these 
books to one’s own life and 
thought. One is repelled from 
identifying with Attanasio’s 
protagonist Sumner Kagan in the 
early parts of the novel; he is a 
sloverJy, lethal guttersnipe. And 
after he develops into a superman, a 
veritable god, one simply cannot. I 
look forward to more by this writer, 
whose gift lies somewhere between 
large and gigantic; I would suggest, 
however, some searching meditation 
on the phenomenon of compelling, 
with a quiet voice, the attention of 
a noisy room. 



A NOVEL BY A.AATTANASIO 


Absolutely guaranteed good reading: 
Distant Stars, by Samuel R. Delany 
(Bantam, $8.95), beautifully 
produced and illustrated by no fewer 
than seven fine artists, it contains 
some of his . most compelling writing, 
including an original story. 

Whispers III (Doubleday, $9.95), 


edited by Stuart David Schiff, for 
those of you who delight in 
shudders and grue. New Voices 4, 
the John W. Campbell Award 
Nominees, edited by George R. R. 
Martin (Berkley, $2.25), which 
contains an intro by van Vogt, a 
most penetrating appreciation of 
Tom Reamy by A. J. Budrys, and 
one of the finest stories I have ever 
read: “Blue Champagne,’’ by John 
Varley. Nebula Winners Thirteen, 
(Bantam, $2.50) in which, despite 
high-level competition by Ellison, 
Varley, Sheldon, and Spider 
Robinson, two runners-up captured 
me: “Particle Theory,” by Edward 
Bryant, and Vonda McIntyre’s 
“Aztecs.” Galaxy, Thirty Years of 
Innovative Science Fiction 
(Wideview Books, a division of 
Playboy Press, $7.95) edited by Fred 
Pohl, Martin H. Greenberg, and 
Joseph D. Olander is now in 
paperback and surely the best buy 
of the month —possibly of the year: 
twenty-seven authors, twenty-five 
carefully selected stories, a 
wonderful interview tape from H. L. 
Gold, the cherished magazine’s 
creator, memoirs attached to their 
stories by most of the authors, a 
delightful afbirpiece by Alfred 
Bester, and a complete index of 
Galaxy from October 1950 to May 
1979. I see by the record that 
Playboy put this out in March of 
1980; I missed it then; don’t you 
miss it now. Skyclimber, by 
Raymond Z. (Jallun (Tower, 

$2.50), the saga of the settlement of 
Mars during a period of wars on 
Earth. Perhaps it’s mere nostalgia, 
but it was just this kind of story, 
told by just this man— an established 
writer in the field at the time— that 
hooked me into writing when I was 
a teenager in the mid-thirties. And 
Horrors, edited by Charles L. Grant 
(Playboy Press, $2.25), especially J. 
Michael Reaves’ country-flavored 
nightmare “Shadetree,” Jack Dann’s 
“The Drum L,ollipop” and Stephen 
King’s “The Monkey.” 

Finally, there is a beautiful folio 
of art and poetry, edited by Gerry 
de la Ree (7 Cedarwood Lane, 

Saddle River, NJ 07458, $10), titled 
Virgil Finlay Remembered. It’s de 
la Ree’s seventh Finlay book, afid is 
most welcomsc It’s hard to imagine 
Golden Age pulps without the Finlay 
touch. iS 


O T H E R D IMENSIONS 

Screen 

by Gahan Wilson 


Wolfen 

(Orion) 

DirectX by Micliael Wadleigh 
Screenplay by David Eyre 
and Michael Wadleigh 

An American Werewolf in London 

(Universal) 

Written and dir'jcted 
by John Landis 

Wolfen is, perhaps, the most 
serious horror fflm 1 have ever seen. 
The only other work in the field I 
can think of to come up to it in 
sheer earnestness is the old German 
stuff— Afefropolis, siiy, or The 
Cabinet of. Doctor Caligari. As in 
those classics, the viewer is firmly 
made aware from the start that he 
is not to settle back; in his seat; he 
must remain alert and upright at all 
times, for every im.ige presented 
will be weight^ with meaning, and 
each action will be significant 
and complexly intertwined with 
every other. 

But none of this is done in a 
lumpish, gawky manner, mind. 

There is no heavy-handed lecturing 
here, only the smoothest and 
swankiest of presentations. Seldom 
has a monster film been better 
mounted, hardly ev(jr have we been 
more smoothly taken by the hand 
and led into the intricacies of a 
fantasy. 

We start with early dawn shots 
of New York City. Bleakness, 
coldness, total impartiality. An 
urban landscape apjjroached as a 
Grand Canyon. The horrible, almost 
unbelievable ruin of the South 
Bronx given even another 
destroying belt as vre watch, with 
the word Wolfen superimposed upon 
the fresh collapse. Then a change of 
scene. We find ourselves in a huge 
limousine passenger ed by Mr. and 
Mrs. Christopher Vrin der Veer, 
two people who are more rich, 
more wonderful and far more 
powerful than you can ever hope to 
be, dear reader. The miracle of 
movies being what it is, we see the 
limousine is not only being observed 
by us, but by a gloriously equipped 


electronic command post who 
services and watches over those far 
more rich, wonderful and powerful 
than ourselves by means of radar 
screens and other flashing what- 
nots. We cut back and forth and 
learn the limo is going to make an 
unscheduled stop in Battery Park so 
that Mr. and Mrs. V. d. V. can take 
a sentimental little wander; once the 
limo does stop and our wonderful 
couple saunter from it, we learn that 
yet a third group is observing the 
Van der Veers— this third group 
shortly not only kills the V. d. V.s and 
their Haitian body gi^rd, but then 
they scoop out their insides and eat 
them. And so we meet the Wolfen. 

There is, God knows, these days 
no set practice of following carefully 
the mood or story line of any given 
novel to be converted into a horror 
movie. Once bought, the book 
becomes totally the property of the 
film creators to do with what they 
will, and they are free to change it 
for the better or for the worse. 

Some properties demand change 
for technical reasons, and some 
inspire alterations which more than 
likely would be startling to their 
original authors, and Wolfen did 
both of these things to Michael 
Wadleigh, the director and co-author 
of the film. 

First: the creatures in the book 
were rather science-fictiony little 
fellows, a Darwinian step up from 
wolves as we know them, logical 
Cro-Magnons to their Neanderthals, 
and we were told their Wolfen 
history as a tribe, in bits and pieces, 
and let in on their little problems as 
they struggled up the evolutionary 
ladder. They made mistakes, sure, 
but they were trying; we could 
follow them as they chalked up their 
victories and losses, and it was kind 
of fun. 

In the movie, for excellent 
reasons, that approach was not 
used. For starters, you’d need some f 
narrator, right? ... to tell you in 
Goddish how it all came to pass. 

And who would you have to hire? 
Orson Welles, of course, and Orson 
doesn’t come that cheap. By the 
time you hired him and worked out 


all the little problems in building 
the Wolfen (would you make their 
paws look like tiny little hands, or 
what?) you would have a film going 
obviously so far over a feasible 
budget that no producer would 
give you the money to shoot the 
first frame. 

So, we do not see the Wolfen, 
or, at least, not until near to the 
end. But we know they are there 
for we can cut suddenly to their 
point of view; we can hear how 
people sound when listened to by 
Wolfen, and we can see how people 
seem to glow and turn a nice, juicy 
red when they start looking tasty to 
the Wolfen. It’s all quite effective 
and leads up very nicely to an ironic 
little joke— which I won’t give away. 



"... one of those rare, fantastic 
talents. " A stymied Detective Dewey 
Wiison (Aibert Finney) contemplates 
the mystery of New York City’s 
lupine menace. 

The other thing the novel did to 
Mr. Wadleigh (the nontechnical, 
purely inspirational alterations it 
caus^ him to change on the 
Wolfen) was perhaps not so happy. 

It came to him that perhaps these 
creatures were something more than 
mortal, not only in strength and 
delicacy of perception, but in cosmic 
wisdom: that they were a class of 
beings so superior to ourselves that 
they could be classified as a species 
of gods. Tbis may not have been the 
wisest thing to do. 
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SCREEN 


I But, again, the whole thing is 
I handled with great style and flair, 
i For example: who are you going to 
j cast as the detective who comes to 
; realize this endless series of 
I horrendous butcheries committed on 
! residents of the Five Boroughs, 
most of them pathetically innocent 
drifters, has in fact been 
perpetrated by a race of benign 
demi-deities? And make it 
believable? If only for a little 
bit? If you’re as smart as Mr. 
Wadleigh, you look over the half 
dozen or so actors alive who could 
handle it and you end up by picking 
Albert Finney. 

Finney is excellent in Wolfen, as 
he has been in everything I’ve seen 
him do. He’s one of those rare, 
fantastic talents that can not only 
bring a character alive, make i# a 
! sufferingly separate being doomed 
! to try and work out its lonely 
! problems; he somehow manages to 
I screw that character into your 
consciousness so that you never 
really get it out of your head. 

In Wolfen Finney plays a weird, 
shabby detective the N.Y.P.D. would 
have had nothing to do with long 
since were it not for 'the fact that 
he’s also brilliant at getting to the 
bottom of things. (I wonder if there 
are any such characters about.) He’s 
pulled into the brutal slaughters, 
working with both the police and 
the electronic wonderful-people 
protectors, not to mention a really 
very nicely sketched out sort of 
American Indian Underground. 
Slowly but surely he uncovers Mr. 
Wadleigh’s idea that the mass 
murderers are better than we. They 
may look like wolves, they may act 
a good deal worse than wolves, but 
they are noble and close to the 
earth; and they killed Mr. Van der 
Veer, if I followed the movie aright, 
i only because the dirty so-and-so was 
going to clear out the smoking ruins 
of the South Bronx (where Wolfen 
hide and feed on winos), and build 
an enormous business and housing 
center on the place. 

I As I said, Finney, and Mr. 
i Wadleigh, using their considerable 
: skills, make all this very stylish, 
entertaining and even credible— wnt-il 
. . . until, in the sumptuous 
apartment of the late Van der 
Veers, Mr. Finney, watched by the 


Wolfen (played by large, furiy 
animals seated on various articles of 
furniture recently owned by the late 
Mr. and Mrs. V. d. V.), demolishes 
an elaborate model of the 
supposedly detestable South Bronx 
business and housing center, 
smashes it to smithereens, to 
the applause of large, lupine smiles 
all round. 

Alas, it does not work. One does 
not think of Indian legends of Great 
Spirits when one sees these animals 
lolling their tongues oafishly at 
what’s left of the model after 
Finney has finished bashing it 
about; one thinks of trained dogs. 
These animals have no idea what 
that model might represent. Nor 
does a pack of snarling ravagers 
point out to a puzzled humanity 
a better way of life. 

I think Mr. Wadleigh and his 



butcheries committed on residents of 
the Five Boroughs" Detective Albert 
Finney and criminal psychologist 
Rebecca Neff (Diane Venora) are on 
the alert in a New York tenement as 
they hunt the unseen Wolfen. 
group very earnestly wished to 
bring us warnings of a fragile and 
irreplaceable earth, of man’s 
inhumanity to man, and the like, but 
in Wolfen they fatally mischose the 
beast to bear their tidings. 

An American Werewolf in 
London is an altogether different 
approach to lupine menace, one 
entirely unserious. It is in the grand 
tradition of Yorick, which is that 
death and horror, appropriately 
viewed, are the greatest pratfalls of 


all, the consummate jokes on man. 

This has b6«n a vein well 
worked in film!?, from Bob Hope 
snapping one liners against a lunatic 
murderer and intolerable gloom in 
The Cat and the Canary, through 
Abbott and Costello Meet- mg every 
successful horror Hollywood had up 
till then devised. (My particular ; 
favorite title in the series, and, I ; 
think, perhaps still the longest ever 
to have appeared on a marquee: 

Bud Abbott and Lou Costello Meet 
Boris Karloff as the Killer.) Now, I 
think, all further efforts will have to 
try and top thei first half of An 
American Werewolf 

The work is the doing of its 
writer-director, John Landis, whose ; 
previously most: successful film was i 
Animal House, and least successful i 
was The Blues Brothers. In 
Werewolf he ha s very clearly worked 
very, very hard and decidedly done 
by far his most successful film yet. : 
For the first half. 

He does not fool around with 
subtleties, which is completely 
appropriate in a film of this nature, 
but goes always for the jugular. He 
assumes, as he has every right to 
do, that his audience is familiar with 
the genre he is about to put up, and 
throws that audience head first into 
the story by having them join his 
heroes, Griffin Dunne and David 
Naughton, being shat on by sheep in 
a truck driving through a spooky 
moor. The truck deposits them, shit 
and all, at a particularly eerie 
crossroads of that moor. Joking 
about their lack of feminine 
companionship, the hapless two 
wander off to I>e hideously attacked 
by a werewolf. Mr. Dunne is killed, ■ 
but, fortunately, that does not 
prevent him frcm continuing 
participation in this farce (he is the 
brightest thing in it— the high point 
of the entire film may be a little 
turn he does wi th Mickey Mouse) 
until increasingly horrendous make- 
up jobs terminate in a kind of fixed 
death mask which screens him off ’ 
from us to the point where he can 
no longer communicate with the 
viewer. Besides, by then he is in the s 
unfortunate second half of the film, j 

Back in the first half, Mr. 
Naughton awakens in a London 
hospital, alive but not well, for he 
has been bitten by the werewolf. 
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and of course all of us aficionados 
know that means he has caught it, 
and, if we have any doubts on the 
score, Mr. Landis puts us at our 
ease by a really dandy series of 
dream sequences. The scary part of 
a funny/ scary movie must be scary 
or it does not work, and Landis 
does an excellent job of being scary. 
Among other things, he has the 
hero slaughter his family in his 
imagination, and that is cute; but it 
draws attention to a sloppiness 
which is intrusive and bothersome 
and perhaps the indxation of that 
looming second half. Where is the 
kid’s family? Here he is, a very 
familyish young mar.— the jokes with 
his dead chum are heavily into 
family— all alone anc. bitten by a 
werewolf, and Mama and Papa 
never show up. So where are they? 
It is never explained.. It nags. 

All right, but wa brush it aside 
because now the young man has 
taken up with a young nurse. Left 
the hospital and off they go on a 
montage of lovemaking. Again, we 
notice wheels starting to creak, 
here. The idea that a werewolf must 
be killed by one who loves him is 
introduced, rather abruptly. It’s not 
really part of the C<inon, I mean 
Claude Raines did kill Lon Chaney, 
Jr., and did love him, but it’s not a 
regular given in the classic movie 
werewolfperson’s fact book. It’s 
dragged in, and so is the love affair, 
and so we figure, all right, we’re 
having a good time, but it is clumsy. 

Meanwhile the dead chum keeps 
coming back, looking worse and 
worse, which is goo(i, tough-humor 
fun. He bitches about being dead 



"... o man changing Into a wolf 
Is at the same time hilarious and 


ghastly” David Naugliton as an 
American abroad watches In horror 
as his hands grow longer in An 
American Werewolf In London. 



. one of the biggies in the awful-looks department.” Rick Baker adds a 
finishing touch to his makeup for the dead-but-not-departed Jack Goodman, 
played by Griffin Dunne. 


and all, and it’s mean and cute. But 
a new note of guilty morality starts 
sounding louder and louder, and this 
is not tough. 

However we now come to a really 
dandy werewolf transformation, the 
piece de resistance, for which much 
else can be totally forgiven. The 
make-up and effects are handled by 
Rick Baker, who has done a wide 
variety of effective chores including 
aging Cicely 'Tyson and building the 
barroom monsters in Star Wars and 
is clearly going to be one of the 
biggies in the awful-looks 
department; but I assume that 
Landis had a very controlling hand 
ih it all as the thing is really an 
excellent, culminating combination of 
horror and humor. It goes on and 
on, humiliating and agonizing the 
hero to a truly Gogolian degree. 

The idea of a man changing into 
a wolf is at the same time hilarious 
and ghastly of course, and Landis 
and Baker at no point lose view of 
either fact. The bones stretch and 
grind, and you hear the mothers 
doing it. Tlmoughout, the poor 
werewolf howls and curses, pleading 
vainly for the thing to stop; but no, 
it gets worse and worse. 'There is 
one shot of the poor bastard on his 
back with aU four paws waving 
helplessly in the air which deserves 
some kind of a medal. The whole 
thing is really quite an achievement. 

But then, alas, alas, Landis runs . 
out of string. I don’t know what 
happened. He certainly proves 
himself right in charge (with those 
nagging flaws, but what the hell) 
until then, but after the big change 
it all goes blooie. There is a scene 


in a zoo which may or may not be a 
take-off on Altered States, but that 
is the last time, except for a weird 
kind of blowout at the end, when 
Landis even really seems to 
seriously try being funny. 

All of a sudden, our werewolf 
loses his cool entirely, and so does 
the script. We have sentimental 
scenes. We have maybe the vaguest 
suicide attempt in film history. We 
have much more guilt— heavy, heavy 
guilt.# But we don’t have laughs. 

There is a cute idea, using a 
pornographic theater, but we are 
now up to our ass in guilt. Heavier 
and heavier. 

Then comes a kind of boffo 
final where, I thought, maybe 
Landis is back in charge! A mad to- 
do evolves which further and further 
reduces the impact of the werewolf 
until he is hardly more than a 
frightened dog running on the edges 
of a melee— almost an afterthought. 
Perhaps, thought I, this will lead up 
to an extremely clever punch, a 
superb sarcastic throwaway of the 
monster. But no. It doesn’t lead up 
to that. It doesn’t lead anywhere at 
all. It seems to have been just 
tossed in with no purpose except to 
stir up a little excitement. And then 
the loved one theme is dragged in 
by the scruff, and then, by God, it’s 
thrown away also by the scruff! A 
sort of emphatic final gesture of 
pointlessness. 

But there is that first half, and 
for it I am grateful. I understand 
Landis’s next project is to be Dick 
Tracy, which ought to be really 
spiffy ... if he doesn’t get all 
mushy over Tess Trueheart. f9 
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Harlan Ellison 
on 

The Art 
of Making Waves 

THE CANDID SELF-PORTRAIT OF A VERY TOUGH LITTLE BIRD' 


T Z INTER 


T he following interview spans 
several mont hs, but its central 
portion was conducted over 
dinner at a restaurant in Troy, Michi- 
gan, when Ellison was guest of honor 
at a nearby convention. Interviewer 
Tom Staicar reports: 

The Science Fict.on Encyclopedia 
calls Harlan Ellison “perhaps the most 
discussed writer of sf short stories 
ever. ” (He has authored some nine hun- 
dred of them.) The Los Angeles Times 
has dubbed him a modem Lewis Car- 


roll, and France’s prestigious Les 
Nouvelles Litter aires has hailed him as 
the literary find of the decade. Although 
he spurns the label “science fiction 
writer" with vehemence, sf fans have 
honored him with more awards than 
any other writer and flock to his fre- 
quent lectures (at from twelve to thirty 
colleges eash year), readings, and guest 
appearances at conventions. He has ap- 
peared, as well, on Tom Snyder’s 
Tomorrow show, the Today show, and 
hundreds of other television and radio 
talk shows. 


I E W 

However, this controversial writer 
has also been the target of countless ver- 
bal attacks. Spiro Agnew once tried to 
suppress The Glass Teat, a collection of 
Ellison’s tv criticism, and at speaking 
engagements he draws more than his 
share of hecklers; during one lecture he 
was actually shot at by a member of the 
audience. He divides his readers and 
listeners into two groups: those strorigly 
for him and these strongly against him. 
Very few people fall between these two 
camps. 

Ellison is the first writer to have 
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Harlan Ellison 


won the annual Writers Guild Award 
three times for the most outstanding 
teleplay. He’s written memorable 
scripts for The Outer Limits, Star Trek, 
The Man from U.N.C.L.E., Alfred 
Hitchcock, and many other tv shows. He 
has since given up all television writing. 

Bom in Painesville, Ohio, Ellison 
has lived in Chicago, in New York City, 
and in a treehouse in Los Angeles. For 
the past fifteen years his home has been 
“Ellison Wonderland,” a house in 
; Sherman Oaks, California, filled with 
; art objects, paintings, six thousand rec- 
ords, and forty -two thousand books. 
Here Ellison, an admitted workaholic, 
produces most of his writing, pounding 
the keys of his ofiice-model Olympia 
typewriter— a manual— at one hundred 


twenty words a minute, using two fin- 
gers. One of his current interests is the 
Harlan Ellison Record Collection (4.20 
South Beverly Drive, Suite 207 , Beverly 
Hills, CA 90212 ), which makes available 
record aUmms of his readings and a 
newsletter offering portions of works in 
j progress. 

With sales of books such as Shatter- 
day, Strange Wine, Approaching Obli- 
vion, and Deathbird Stories in the 
’ millions around the world, Harlan 
Ellison is perhaps the most colorful 
figure writing today in the literature of 
the fantastic. 


TZ: What books do you have in store 
for us? 

Ellison: My novels Shrikes, Blood’s A 
Rover, Nights in the Gardens of 
Trepidation, and The Prince of Sleep 
will all be out in the near future. 
Shrikes I will not talk about, except 
to tell you that it will be a popular 
bestseller. I was paid $154,000 for it 
just on the basis of telling the plot to 
the editor at Houghton Mifflin. 

TZ: Was that the novel you spoke 
about to the interviewer in Publishers 
Weekly in 1975? 

j Ellison: Yeah, that’s right. I finally 
got aroimd to selling it. I hadn’t 

I made too many efforts, before that. I 
just kind of kept it in my head. But 


now that I’m with Houghton Mifflin, 
they’re treating me seriously and 
releasing my books seriously. I’m not 
being published as a science fiction 
writer, I’m being published in the 
same way that they publish Louis 
Auchincloss or Howard Fast or any 
other serious writer. Nights in the 
Gardens of Trepidation is a book I’m 
doing for Ace. It’s a kind of light 
fantasy, about a troll who inherits the 
Brooklyn Bridge. It’s about forty 
thousand words— a contemporary 
fantasy, like my others. It’s closer to 
“Working with the Little People” 
than anything else. 

Probably the next thing to appear 
will be Blood’s a Rover, the full- 
length novel version of “A Boy and 


His Dog,” which I had always 
planned to do as a novel. You see, I 
don’t know if anyone ever notic^, 
but I have never written any sequels. 
There are no sequels to any of my 
stories. The only story there is a 
sequel to is “A Boy and His Dog,” 
and that’s because it was alway^ 
intended to be a full-length novel. 
Now I’m finally getting around to 
doing it. It’s a full sixty-thousand- 
word novel that links up “Egg- 
sucker,” “Blood’s a Rover,” and a 
short story called “Run, Spot, Run.” 
It will be a totally integrated novel: 
the adventures of Vic and Blood and 
Spike. 

Then there’ll be the Medea book, 
the anthology I put together of original 
stories about the planet Medea. And 
The Last Dangerous Visions will be 
out in 1982 in three volumes. 

The Prince of Sleep is actually a 
serious fantasy cum sf novel, 
although I hate to call it that. What 
it really is, is a novel of magic 
realism— a surrealist novel. The 
center section of it was published 
some years ago as “The Region Be- 
tween” in Galaxy, and it was also in 
the book Five Fates. It’s a character 
study of a man in the future. 

One of the areas in which science 
fiction falls down most seriously is 
characterization. You look at the vast 


range of classical and contemporary 
literature ard it is rife with 
memorable characters. But where in 
sf do you find the Emma Bovarys, 
where do you find the Jay Gatsbys, 
the Ahabs, where do you find the 
Huckleberry F'inns? We have so few. 
We have Ben Reich in The Demol- 
ished Man and maybe the Great 
Lorenzo in Pieinlein’s Dmble Star, 
and one or two others: exceptions to 
the rule of cai’dboard characters. 

TZ: And Jommy Cross in Sian. 
Ellison: Yes, and Jommy Cross. But 
after that you start running very 
thin. There are few really great 
characters, no people who really 
stand out, evctn in the long and im- 
pressive novels. A couple of 
characters in Frank Herbert’s Dune, 
maybe. 

My novel The Prince of Sleep will 
be the study of a man, and it takes 
place in the future— so I guess it’s a 
futuristic novel. But basically I’m 
concerned with people. That’s really 
what I write about. 

TZ: Isn’t Ace bringing out your 
books which used to be called the 
Pyramid Ellison series? 

Ellison: Yes, they’ve bought all— 
those books, plus others long out of 
print. They plan to publish— I think 
it’s seventeen of them— in the next 
two years. 

TZ: You’re a uniquely public writer, 
and for some time now you’ve been 
writing fiction in various store win- 
dows. Recently this gained you na- 
tional publicitjf when you wrote a 
story in the vdndow of B. Dalton’s 
book store on Fifth Avenue in New 
York City. How did this come about? 
Ellison: I never knew that writers 
were supposed to be in ivory towers. 

I never knew you had to be like 
Marcel Proust and write in a velvet- 
lined closet. I can write anywhere. 
My concentration is total and com- 
plete. Even if it’s broken by someone 
talking to me, I get right back into 
it as soon aii I go back to the 
typewriter. 

I remembei’ the first time I wrote 
in public. It wiis at a Midwestcon in 
Ohio, and I was sitting by the pool 
with Joe Hensley and started writing 
a story with him. Everybody came 
around, asking what we were doing. 
We said, “We’re creating. Piss off.” 

Since then I’ve written stories 
such as “Ijjango,” which I wrote in 
the window of the Avenue Victor 


“I’m a professional. I almost never 
rewrite anything. I’ve only 
rewritten, I think, three stories 
out of the nine hundred.” 
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At work In his office, Ellison writes with the music turned up. "I can write 
anywhere. My concentration Is total and complete. Even If It's broken 
by someone talking to me, I get right back Into It as soon as I go back 
to the typewriter.” 


Hugo Bookshop in Boston. “Hitler 
Painted Roses” was written on the 
radio. 

TZ: Were these first drafts? 

Ellison: I almost never rewrite 
anything. I’ve only rewritten, I think, 
three stories out of the nine hundred. 
I’m a professional. There’s a level of 
craft below which I ivill never sink. 
Most of my work lieis on a level of 
professional competence. I like to 
think that’s a pretty high level, but 
every once in a while there’s a “Jeff- 
ty Is Five,” a “Pretty Maggie 
Moneyeyes,” a “Repent, Harle- 
quin. . .,” or “A Boy and His Dog,” 
and those are peaks, like mountain 
peaks; but the totalitir of a writer’s 
work is like a mountain range. While 


there are stories in the lowlands like, 
say, “The Executioner of the 
Malformed Children,” things I did in 
1956 or 1957 when I was learning my 
craft, I expect never to sink below 
that usual level of craft and, more 
often than not, with luck and applica- 
tion, I will exceed that level. But it’s 
only because I’ve been doing it for 
twenty-five years and I know how to 
do it properly. 

If I go to a party tonight, you sit 
me down with a tjq)ewriter in the 
middle of the room, let everybody 
swirl around me, and I’ll be able to 
turn out two, three, four, five pages 
of not just readable copy, but copy of 
which you’d say, “Hey, that’s a hell 
of a story. I’d like to read the ending 


of that.” That’s because it’s what I 
do. 

Almost nothing that goes down in 
my life on a given day— eating, sleep- 
ing, personal involvement, reading, 
watching something— is devoid of a 
connection that goes back to the writ- 
ing. All of it gets poured into the 
writing, all of it emerges from the 
writing. That is what I am: I am a 
writer. And writing in a window is 
just another way of doing it. 

I did the window thing for the 
first time at A Change of Hobbit in 
Los Angeles, where I wrote a story 
each day for six days. Then I did it in 
Metz, France. I did it for three days 
in London at Words and Music on 
Charing Cross Road. I sat in the mid- 
dle of a convention in Phoenix at the 
Iguanacon and wrote “Count the 
Clock that Tells the Time.” I did it in 
Paris, and other locations as well. 
The idiom for it was originally set by 
Georges Simenon, who sat in a glass 
cage in the window of his publisher, 
GaJlimard, in Paris and wrote a mys- 
tery novel in one week. I believe that 
was in the 1920s or ’30s. I just 
thought it was a wonderful way of 
bringing literature to the people. We 
were taught in schools that writing is 
something done by mystical monks on 
far glass mountaintops. It seemed 
like a good idea to show people that 
this stuff is a job of work. I’m like a 
good plumber or bricklayer, just sit- 
ting here doing my work. Nobody 
paid much attention at first, although 
we did have local tv coverage in L.A. 
TZ: Your B. Dalton’s window ap- 
pearance tied in with your ap- 
pearances on the Today show— your 
biggest sources of national publicity 
so far. What is the background on 
those? 

Ellison: Shatterday came out in 
November, 1980. Unless you take off 
like The Ninja or The Far Pavilions 
and get picked up by a book club and 
sell hundreds of thousands of copies 
and make a fortune, the publisher 
will only promote your book for about 
one month. And Doubleday science 
fiction books get no advertising at all. 
They sell their pre-ordered two thou- 
^•sand copies to libraries and often 
don’t even bother to send them to the 
bookstores. 

So here I was with my new 
publisher, Houghton Mifflin. We had 
done a full promotional tour. I ap- 
peared on a lot of shows. At one 
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point I walked off the cable network 
news because they called me a 
science fiction writer. You can say 
anything else about me— you can say 
I fuck chickens in the windows of 
Bloomingdale’s, if you want— but you 
■ may not call me a science fiction 
I writer, because I ain’t one, and I 
I won’t have it! There I was, sitting in 
the tv studio in New York with the 
network news feed from Atlanta, and 
these two idiots come on and say, 
“People who read mystery stories 
like things really mysterious, people 
who read love stories are very roman- 
tic, but what kind of weirdos read sci- 
fi? Well, we’re going to find out when 
we come back and talk to sci-fi guy 
Harlan Ellison.’’ Before they even got 
to “sci-fi’’ I had ripped off all the 
mikes— and you know I’m dangling 
mikes all over my body— and I walked 
out. They cut to the womah inter- 
viewer saying, “Well, where is he?” 
And the voice of the director came 
over the studio p.a.: “He walked out 
on you.” Somebody sent the story to 
People magazine, and they ran it on 
the last page in the gossip and news 
section. 

I went to Houghton Mifflin and 
said, “I want to do more promotion,” 
and they said, in effect, “We don’t 
have any time for you because we 
have a new John Kenneth Galbraith 
book coming out.” I said, “Don’t tell 
me that I spent a whole year writing 
a fucking book and you haven’t got 
time for me. I don’t want to hear 
that!” I said, “I want the front win- 
dow of B. Dalton on Fifth Avenue.” 
The P.R. woman said, “You can’t 
have it because we don’t have the 
money to buy the window for you. B. 
Dalton no longer goes fifty-fifty or 
even seventy-thirty on co-op advertis- 
ing. Now the publisher has to pay one 
hundred percent for any advertising 
that Dalton does.” I said, “I’m going 
to get it.” 

She said they wouldn’t give the 
window to me because they save it 
for the bestsellers. I said I would call 
the head of the B. Dalton chain, and 
she said, “You’re stuck there, 
because Dalton is a subsidiary of the 
Dayton-Hudson chain, an interna- 
tional conglomerate.” I said, “Who is 
the head of Dayton-Hudson? I want 
to call him.” She looked him up. He 
was in Minneapolis, and I called his 
number. 

I got his secretary and told her. 


“I’m Harlan Ellison, I’m on the 
Dalton bestseller list; and I want to 
talk to Dick Fontaine, the president.” 
She said, “Just a minute,” and a lit- 
tle later she told me that he was in 
conference, but that he’d call me back 
as soon as he could. I took them at 
their word, because I didn’t think I 
was being brushed off. 

Half an hour later someone called 
and said, “Dick Fontaine’s on the 
line.” He said “Hi,” and I said “Hi,” 
and I asked if he knew who I was. He 
said, “Yes, I know who you are. 
'What can I do for you?” I said, 
“Look, I have a new book, and I 
want to make you a lot of money. 
You give me the Dalton window for a 
week and I’ll make you a bloody for- 
tune. I’ll sit there and write a story, 
and I’ll get you all the publicity in the 
world, and anybody who buys twenty- 
five dollars’ worth of books will get a 
free autographed Xerox of the manu- 
script.” I told him he’d do five thou- 


sand dollars in one day at the store. 
He said, “Sounds great to me.” 

The next thing I know. I’m get- 
ting a call from their head buyer that 
it was all set up. I called Houghton 
Mifflin, and they couldn’t believe it. I 
said, “I just did it, that’s all.” 

I had a lecture at New York 
University at the same time, so the 
NYU thing fed the Dalton thing, and 
then the Today show thing fed both 
of them. Each pumped up the others. 

The way we did it for the Today 
show was the best part. Look; 
writers don’t get much time on net- 
work television unless they’ve got a 
gimmick. Sure, Truman Capote or 
Norman Mailer can get booked on 
Cavett or Carson whenever they 
desire. . .and that’s because they are 
personalities, quite apart from the 
quality of their writing. Capote is a 
social animal who is a mainstay of the 


glitter set, and Mailer is a contem- 
porary niyth-l’igure who has written 
about Marilyn Monroe and killers 
about to be executed. They have clout 
because they have a high recognition 
factor with the lay audience. Besides, 
they know how to handle themselves 
in front of a tv camera. Most writers 
don’t. Many writers are extremely 
dull. As good as they may be behind 
a typewriter, tv isn’t interested in 
that. People Avho watch that kind of 
talk show don’t want brilliant intellec- 
tual insights, they want literary show 
biz. It’s one of the invidious aspects 
of trying to get one’s writing read in 
a nation of functional illiterates. 

So to get on the Today show, one 
has to have a gimmick (unless one 
has created a new diet that can guar- 
antee massive weight loss through 
consumption of fish heads and baby 
hair, or something equally odious). 
When the Today show called and said 
they’d heard I was coming to New 


York and did I want to be on the 
show, they asked if I had a “hook.” 
So I said I was doing the writing-in- 
the-window gig, which sounded inter- 
esting to them. But it wasn’t enough. 
They wanted a bigger concept, some- 
thing more visual. I suggested des- 
troying the earth, but they figured 
that wouldn’t hold viewer interest till 
the soaps came on. 

Fortunately, one of the hosts of 
the show, Tom Brokaw, heard them 
talking to me, heard that I was going ; 
to write a stoj^r in the window in one ; 
day, and he said it couldn’t be done, ! 
that I was going to have the story all | 
plotted out in my head, and possibly j 
even have some of it written in j 
advance. 

So I told them, “To insure this is 
the real goods, that I’m going to go 
into that window cold and start from j 
scratch, let Brokaw pick the opening | 


“My babies are the books. 
When they put me down 
in the hole, there will be six feet 
of Ellison on a shelf someplace, 
and maybe somebody 
will read th^m and maybe 
somebody will care about them” 
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concept of the story, the scene, the 
theme he wants dealt with . . . and let 
him write it down and seal it in an 
envelope. Show it to the viewers the 
day I go into the window; let him tell 
the audience that I’ll be on the show 
the next day; get the envelope to me 
in the window on the morning I start 
; to work; have your film crew there to 
show me being presented the enve- 
: lope and opening it; cind the next day 
■ I’ll come on the show and Brokaw 
I can decide whether or not it was on 
I the up-and-up.” 

j So he did, and I did, and it pulled 
! a huge street crowd who saw him 
I holding up the envelope on NBC at 
; eight AM. I was there at nine AM; and 
: it went off perfectly. 

; We had over ten thousand people 
in the streets of New York that day. 
They had to have cops and meter 
maids to move the crowds along. We 
; sold seven hundred books, and Dalton 
logged thousands of dollars on the 
twenty-five-dollar purchases that peo- 
ple needed to get the manuscript. It 
was an enormous, incredible success. 
I have a letter here from the B. 
Dalton people saying that it was the 
most successful promotion they ever 
had. 

Now, I thought that up and I did 
it. People may say to me that it’s just 
a stunt. And I say, “Fuck you. Jack! 
i If you think it’s so easy, you sit in a 
: window and write a story as good as 
1 ‘The Night of Black Class.”’ 

Before I finished writing it, while 
I was still in the Fifth Avenue win- 
: dow, I got a call from a new maga- 
: zine. It’s an Omwi style magazine 
i which may be called The Nth Degree, 

! but they’re not sure. They said, 
i “We’ll pay you a thousand dollars for 
; your story.’’ I said, “No, you’ll pay 
me two thousand dollars.” And they 
said, “Okay, we’ll pay you two thou- 
sand dollars.” Now it’s going to get 
more promotion, because the maga- 
zine had to pay more than their usual 
rates to buy it from me. 

I am promoting goods that I 
worked hard to produce. I’m writing 
the same kinds of stories I would 
write if I weren’t being paid a dime, 
but I’m trying to reach the audience 
that I know would enjoy my work. 
There’s enough bad stuff reaching 
them day and night that writers 
should care enough about their work 
to be pushing a little harder. They 
i should not accept the poor-cousin 


position that fantasists have been put 
in for tbe longest time in this coun- 
try; they should respect and treasure 
what they write! 

TZ: Since fiction can presumably 
stand alone, why do you surround 
your stories with the most prefaces, 
afterwords, and commentaries of any 
writer today? 

Ellison: That’s a dumb question. 
[Editor’s note: The question was 
asked at our insistence.] It’s as if one 
thing had anything to do with the 
other. I enjoy writing commentaries. 
I think it’s necessary for people to 
understand that stories are not 
created out of thin air; that they 
come from human, common, shared 
experiences; that the people who read 
and who write the stories are human 
beings. 1 am all for de-mythologizing 
and de-mystifying the craft of 
writing. 

TZ: Are you aware that the humor 
book The Golden Turkey Awards by 
Harry and Michael Medved gave the 
award for all-time worst screenplay 
to The Oscar, which you wrote? 
Ellison: Yes— and they’re absolutely 
right. I wrote the screenplay, and it 

In the 1950S Ellison spent ten weeks 
with a street gang to gather material 
for an article which later appeared in 
his 1961 collection, The Juvies. 

"Almost nothing that goes down In 
my life on a given day Is devoid of a 
connection to the writing." 



was rewritten by the producer and j 
the director. It was my very first | 
screenwriting assignment. I wrote it 
when I was considerably younger. I 
thought I did a pretty good job on the 
original, but maybe I didn’t. Maybe it 
was a piece of shit. Cahiers du 
Cinema in France said it was a 
classic of great American camp 
humor. Little did they know we were 
doing it seriously! But in France they 
like Jerry Lewis, so ... who’s to 
know? 

It’s a terrible movie. The first [ 
time I saw it was at the world 
premiere. I sat down in my seat and 
wanted to die because I couldn’t 
believe what had been done to it. I 
wrote it for Steve McQueen and 
Peter Falk. They cast Stephen Boyd ! 
and Tony Bennett. Tony is a very | 
nice man, but he has about as much 
acting ability as a sump pump. He : 
really is a sweet man, but the role 
was just too big for him, and he 
couldn’t do it. Not to mention that I 
was very young and naive and, the 
way I wrote it, I would not write it 
today. The fact that I have since won 
the Writers’ Guild Award three times 
indicates to me that I have at least , 
learned my craft since that time. The 
Oscar was altered and changed and 
dumbed-up. The producer and direc- 
tor were busy rewriting my script ‘ 
ideas even as I wrote them, so I’ll ac- 
cept some of the blame, but not aU 
the blame. 

TZ: What exactly is your current 
involvement with the I, Robot film 
project? 

Ellison: The same as anybody else’s: 
none. There’s nothing happening. It’s 
just sitting. They don’t have a direc- 
tor at the moment, they don’t have a 
start date, they don’t have anything. 
It’s one of those projects like a 
million others in Hollywood, neither j 
dead nor alive. See, the reason you 
ask about it is because it’s based on 
Isaac Asimov material, and because I 
wrote the screenplay and talked 
about it a lot— so people know about 
it. But it’s no different than all the ! 
others. For every one script that is I 
produced, there are five hundred un- 
produced scripts sitting on the shelf 
in Hollywood. That’s the way they do 
it. It’s one of the most wasteful in- 
dustries in the world. 

TZ: Is that why so many of the 
scripts you’ve written have never 
been produced, rather than because 
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“It was my very first 
screenwriting assignment. . . . 
Cahiers du Cinema in France said 
it was a classic of great American 
camp humor. Little did they 
know we were doing it 
seriously!” 


of your artistic battles over them? 
Ellison: That’s right. I have written 
over a dozen full motion picture 
scripts, and they’re sitting. There are 
too many people between the cup and 
the lip. They all want their say, and 
they all want to change it and fuck it 
up. And I must admit that if I’ve 
done a script and have done it right, I 
don’t want them to muck it up, and I 
will throw in as many blocks as pos- 
sible if they do. I would rather see a 
script go unproduced than produced 
in a bad way. I didn’t know any bet- 
ter at the time of The Oscar, and I 
ended up in The Golden Turkey 
Awards book. Even that, to me, is 
kind of an honor. Even when I wrote 
a bad movie, it was the greatest bad 
movie script of all time. 

TZ: How do you write at home? 
Ellison: I have loud music playing 
constantly. Usually I play tie film 
scores of Ennio Morricone— his 
Western scores mostly, but he’s done 
three hundred scores, including ec- 
clesiastical music. I love it. That’s the 
best stuff in the world to work to. It 
gives me a great feeling of tempo and 
beat. I also play a lot of 1920s and 
1930s big bands— jazz, banjo bands, 
blues bands, that kind of music. A lot 
of classical albums. The rhythm gets 
me going, and the blood pumps, and 
I’m able to work. 

When I’m in the middle of concen- 
tration, you can tell. Nobody comes 
around and talks to me, even when 
I’m writing in public. They stand 
there and watch. While I am aware 
of them, it’s in a compartmentalized 
part of my brain, and it doesn’t in- 
terfere with the actual work. 

TZ: Do you write for a particular au- 
dience of readers? 

Ellison: I have said this everywhere 
I go, in every possible forum: I do not 
write for other people. I do not write 
for you, Tom, or for the readers of 
The Twilight Zone, or for anyone. I 
write for me. If I please myself, at 
least I know that I did the job that I 
was supposed to do. And if I were to 
delude myself into thinking, “Well, 
I’m going to write for an audience,” 
and if I didn’t do it right and they 
didn’t like it, then I wouldn’t have 
pleased me and I wouldn’t have 
pleased them. At least if I write for 
me, I know one person is going to be 
delighted. If other people like 
it— dynamite! That’s serendipity, it 
really is. The fact that I make a lot of 


money indicates to me that I must be 
doing it properly. 

, Additionally, there’s a kind of 
destructive thinking pursuant to 
“writing for an audience.” If you 
suppose an audience, a certain men- 
tality or sensibility toward which you 
direct the work, then you are arro- 
gantly deciding for that audience 
what it wants. That’s tv network 
thinking, which produces Laveme & 
Shirley and then justifies its exist- 
ence by saying “it’s what the public 
wants.” 

The public doesn’t know what it 
wants until it sees it. And if you give 
them what they wanted last time, 
then all you’re doing is tilling the 
worn old ground again and again. I 
try never to write the same story or 
kind of story twice. That’s impossible, 
of course; a writer develops a voice, a 
way of speaking about the world, so 
there’s always a common thread 
throughout the material. But a writer 
who doesn’t want to end up stagnant 
and writing tired old themes over and 
over again— and I am sincerely and 
passionately that kind of writer— will 
never deign to lower himself and to 
undersell the intellect of an audience 
by writing at a slant toward an im- 
agined idea of what they want. In 
fact, I go a long way out of my way 
not to give them what they liked the 
last time they read me. 

I want my audience to stretch, 
even as I stretch. I work hard at 
what I do, and I want them to work 
hard at reading it. That doesn’t mean 
being obscure . . . because God knows 
I ain’t no obscure writer. What I 
mean is simply that they should be af- 
fected by what I’ve written; that they 
should hurt or fume or delight or cry 
or take to the battlements. They 
should feel the work penetrate their 
skin! 

Whether it’s of long-standing 


value, whether posterity will include 
me in the Big Book, that I do not 
know. That is my hope. That’s my 
way of . . . You know, I had a vasec- 
tomy. I don’t see myself as immortal 
in terms of having babies— you know, 
“the line will go on.” That’s bullshit. 
My babies are the books. You know, 
when they put me down in the hole, 
there will he six feet of Ellison on 
a shelf someplace, and maybe 
somebody will read them and maybe 
somebody will care about them. 

TZ: You’ve stiid that you care about 
the number of books you sell, but you 
just said you write for yourself only. 
Do you want an audience of literate, 
intelligent people rather than an 
audience of, say, Judith Krantz or 
Harold Robhiris readers? Do you try 
to make your own readers work hard 
to understand the meanings of your 
stories? 

Ellison: No, as I said, I never write 
to confuse peojole, only to affect them! 
I think I write a very clear, lucid 
prose. I think that, if my stories are 
read with some attention, what I in- 
tend is clearly and obviously there. 

But you tfike a story like “Jeffty 
Is Five,” for instance. That’s a sim- 
ple and direct story, and yet there 
are people who come up to me and 
say, “What the hell happens at the 
end?” They lE.ck simple, basic infor- 
mation such as, if you throw an elec- 
tric radio into a bathtub, you will 
hear the crackle of electricity and 
someone will be electrocuted. That’s 
a simple thing everybody should 
know. But wei-e I to make it more ob- 
vious, I would be writing down, and I 
can’t do that. I can’t do that for me, 
and I can’t do that for the audience. I 
would rather not be understood than 
to demean my audience by saying, 
“You’re too stupid to understand me 
working the v^ay my art compels me 
to work.” I Avould like an audience 
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I "Even when I wrote a bad movie. It was the greatest bad movie script of all time. " Stephen Boyd and Tony Bennet 
I in on emotional moment from The Oscar. Ellison is as caustic about their acting as he is about his own script. 


I that understands more than the sur- 
face. I don’t think there’s a writer 
alive who wouldn’t. I don’t think any 
writer really wants to write crap. 
There are people who write the 
things they write for a buck, and they 
don’t put much stock in it, but I think 
that somewhere, in the core of their 
soul, they think, “There is worth 
here, there is merit here, there is 
something that will enrich.’’ 

You look at Harold Robbins. You 
come away from his writings less 
than you were. Not only do you not 
gain from reading it, it wastes your 
time, and he has stolen soniething 
from you: an awareness of the 
varieties of humanity. He deals with 
templates, with cliche, with stereo- 
types, and I think it’s infinitely debas- 
ing for people to read that kind of 
thing, because, after a while they lose 
sight of human tragedy and human 


nobility. But does Robbins think he 
writes crap? I doubt it. 

TZ: You have said that you have a 
long-range goal of literary immor- 
tality. Much of your television and 
film work has gone uncredited, some 
of it went under the pseudonym 
“Cordwainer Bird,’’ and you are not 
happy with the label “science fiction’’ 
which was placed on your earliest 
work. How do you plan to achieve 
literary immortality? Many people 
outside of science fiction fan circles 
have never heard of you. Much as I 
admire your writings, I have had to 
explain who yoii are to non-sf people. 
Ellison: Well, look, Tom. Nobody in 
their right mind sets out to become ’ 
immortal. You do the best you can 
and hope that what you’re doing is 
singular enough and honest enough 
that it will live past the day they put 
you down the hole. In twenty-six 


years I’ve produced thirty-seven 
books, plus a vast amount of other 
material. Okay? If it is right, it’ll live 
on. If it isn’t, it won’t. And it doesn’t 
deserve to, in that case. 

The fact that you can mention my 
name to the man on the street and he 
or she has never heard of me does 
not bother me in the least. They have 
also never heard of Carlos Fuentes, 
they have never heard of Borges, 
they have never heard of William 
Kotz winkle. They may have heard of 
Harold Robbins or Judith Krantz. If I 
want to be a popular success, that’s 
one thing. If I want to be a critical 
success, that’s another. Then there’s 
a third thing, which is what I’m try- 
ing to be, and that is a popular, 
critical success. I have plenty of time. 
I’m only forty-seven years old. I’ve 
got another forty years ahead of me. 
TZ: Who do you consider to be a 
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popular, critical success— someone 
like Jerzy Kosinski? 

Ellison: Just a moment. 

[He calls over the waitress at the 
restaurant, who comes to our table.] 
Ellison: Want to help in an experi- 
ment? 

. Waitress: Sure. 

Ellison: How many years of school 
have you had? 

Waitress: Thirteen. One year of 
trade school. 

Ellison: You’re how old? 

Waitress: Twenty-one. 

Ellison: Okay, a perfectly average 
human being, right? An intelligent 


young woman making a living. J^ow, 
do you know who Jerzy Kosinski is? 
Waitress: No. 

Ellison: Do you know who Vladimir 
Nabokov is? 

Waitress: No. 

Ellison: Have you ever heard the 
name Borges? 

Waitress: No. 

Ellison: There we are! Now, if you 
want to hang out you’ll hear the 
answers. 

Ellison [to Tom Staicarj: The fact 
that you can talk to anybody in the 
! street and they don’t know my name 
' doesn’t bother me. My books sell 
millions of copies around the world. 
Borges is a fine writer, finer than I’ll 
ever be and nobody’s heard of him, at 
least in this country. Nabokov is the 
greatest writer of the last, what is it 
now, ■ fifty years? And the woman 
doesn’t know him. Now, she’s an in- 
telligent human being. She’s not a 
dummy. But if I were to say to her 
[Ellison addresses the waitress 
again]. Do you know who Suzanne 
Somers is? 

Waitress: Yes. 

Ellison: Do you know who Merv 
Griffin is? 

Waitress: Yes. 

Ellison: Now what the fuck has Merv 
Griffin ever contributed to the 
universe? Merv Griffin has all the 
personality of the Pillsbury Dough- 
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boy. Suzanne Somers— and I was on a 
show with her once— as nice as she is, 
the lady seemed to possess one of 
those heads that has never been sul- 
lied by the presence of a thought. 
[Ellison turns back to Tom Staicar.] 
Now you’re talking to me about popu- 
larity as opposed to intrinsic woHh. 
Borges is a living treasure of the 
literary world, and if I wander 
around this restaurant and ask every- 
one in the goddamn joint and they’ve 
never heard of me and they’ve never 
heard of Borges, that does not 
diminish one whit the fact that 
Borges and I are two of the people 


doing the literary work today. I don’t 
give a shit if people have never heard 
of me. What I do is dynamite. Not 
only that; you know, I make two hun- 
dred and twenty goddamn thousand 
dollars a year, man. So, I mean. I’m 
not starving in a garret somewhere. 
It’s not as if I’m an unsung, poor, 
blind poet. I mean, I get paid three 
thousand dollars a night for a lecture. 
I go to France and I’m feted by the 
prefect of police in Paris, and by 
Jeanne Moreau. I go everywhere in 
the world. I live the best of all pos- 
sible lives. I have no beefs and no 
complaints. When I start railing 
about the condition of life, it is not on 
my own behalf . . . because, in truth. 
I’ve got it locked, kid. 

If I really were the outlaw I pre- 
tend to be, I would be delighted at 
the fact that everybody is so stupid, 
because it permits guys like me to 
maneuver more easily. The more 
stupid people there are around, the 
more banal people there are around, 
the more easily gulled people there 
are around, the easier it is for 
animals like me to get all the gravy. 
TZ: What motivates you to write? 
Ellison: Many people will make the 
error- particularly in lecture au- 
diences, people will ask, “Do you 
write for the money?” Or they won’t 
even ask that; they’ll put it in such a 
way that indicates they think you 


write for the money. Those people 
are beyond the pale. There’s no point 
in even speaking to those people, 
because they do not understand the 
faintest edg<! of the enormous 
physical labor that goes into writing. 
I mean, it’s not just the emotional 
and intellectual exercise, it’s the 
physical labor. You sit on your ass 
and have to write, and you get 
hemorrhoids and your lower back 
hurts and your head aches and you 
still keep on. You keep doing it and 
you do it for a long time until 
something is finished. That’s what 
separates professionals from ama- 
teurs: they finish what they write. 

Even the lo^vest, meanest writer— I 
mean people whose work I despise 
and whose reasons for writing I 
despise, I mean like Judith Krantz or 
Sidney Sheldcn or people like that, 
whom I think of as creative typists, 
not as writers— even they must suffer 
some anguish . . . Well, perhaps not 
to the same dtsgree, he said, trying to 
ennoble himself. There are millions of 
easier ways of making a much bigger 
living. I mean, if I wanted to make 
big bucks I’d become a plumber. 
Plumbers make steady money, there’s 
always a need for them, and their 
rates keep going up and up and up. 
And you don’t have to be a very good 
plumber to make a lot of money at it. 
But to be a writer and make a lot of 
money, you have to be a very good 
writer and you have to stay at it for 
many, many years. So if it were not 
for the self-satisfaction, if it were not 
for the self-revelation, if it were not 
for the therapy and the illuminations 
of one’s own iife, there would be no 
point to writing. It’s just too god- 
damn hard! It takes too much out of 
you. 

TZ: Some celebrities now. How did 
Elvis Presley come to praise your 
writing? 

Ellison: It was for my book Spider 
Kiss, which was called Rockabilly by 
the publisher. It was taken under op- 
tion by Elvis IPresley’s people at one 
point, to make a movie out of it. Griel 
Marcus, who v/rites about rock music 
for Esquire, New West, and other 
magazines, called that book the best 
rock novel of the past twenty-five 
years. 

TZ: And hovr did Steve McQueen 
save your life? 

Ellison: Steve had a company called 
Solar Productions, which made films 


; “The work has probably blighted 
! every relationship I’ve ever had 
with a woman. I know damn well 
it made at least 
three or four women crazy. ’ ’ 
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At home on stage, Ellison makes frequent appearances before college, 
convention, and tele\rision audiences. “To get on the Today show, one 
has to have a glmm!ck ... I suggested destroying the earth, but they 
figured that wouldn't hold viewer Interest till the soaps come on." 


and also designed dt.ne buggies. We 
were out in the high desert testing 
this dune buggy and running it, and 
it broke down. We had to walk back 
in about 112-degree heat for about 
six miles. There was a canopy over 
the dune buggy, so I had decided I 
didn’t need a hat. Steve had a hat. I 
got sunstroke, and Steve carried me 
on his back for the last couple of 
miles. 

TZ: I have seen you tear up a copy of 
your early novel Doornsman. You said 


that you’ve done this all over the 
country whenever you get a chance to 
buy a copy. How did this book come 
to be published? 

Ellison: I wrote it in one evening in 
1955 or 1956, for one of the pulp 
magazines of the period, at about a 
cent a word. I did it in one night 
because I needed the money to make 
the rent. Years later, when I was out 
of the country, the Belmont people 
asked my agent for a novella to use 
for a line of books like the Ace 


Doubles that they were starting. He 
didn’t have a complete file of my 
stuff, but he found this old novella 
“Doomsman.” By the time I found 
out about it and the check came, it 
was too late to stop it and it was in 
print along with a Lin Carter novella. 
It’s not a very good story. It’s not a 
terrible story, but it’s not something 
I particularly wanted in print. At the 
time I wrote it I was in my early 
twenties, in my first year of writing 
professionally. I don’t think it’s going 
to send me to hell forever, it’s simply 
not a very good piece of writing. I 
don’t see the point in preserving 
something that is that flawed. 

TZ: Is that the piece you hate most? 
Ellison: No, I don’t hate any of my 
writing. 

TZ: Didn’t you nearly sue a publisher 
for remaindering a book of yours? 
Ellison: I have almost sued a number 
of publishers for not maintaining the 
terms of contracts. This is nothing 
new. Nearly every writer is forced to 
do it at one time or another. The 
rest, the ones who don’t, refrain from 
suing only because they’re afraid they 
won’t be able to sell to that market 
anymore. I don’t give a damn about 
selling^ to a market that has screwed 
me. Why give someone a second 
chance at fucking you? 

Most writers don’t know how to 
take care of their business. They are 
absolute rank amateurs when it 
comes to being businessmen. They’ll 
spend their whole lives working on 
something, producing a body of work, 
which is then stolen from them, 
misused, misappropriated, mispub- 
lished, and they spend their lives in 
poverty. It took me a number of 
years to learn that I was being ripped 
off. My stuff was being reprinted in 
foreign countries without my having 
seen a copy of it— people stealing my 
ideas, people not paying me or paying 
when they got around to it, royalties 
being stolen . . . 

This is standard practice. It hap- 
pens to every single writer— par- 
ticularly in the field of fantasy. Most 
of them are such pussies that they 
never do anything about it. I was 
brought up, in a large way, on the 
road. I learned how to defend myself 
and my rights very early. When I got 
to a point in my career when I saw 
that that was happening to me, my 
attitude from being on the road simp- 
ly manifested itself, and I started 
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fighting back. Now I have a reputa- 
tion as being somebody you don’t 
fuck with. That is very good, because 
it means that when someone buys one 
of my stories, they know in front that 
you don’t mess with it, you don’t 
change the words. 

I have a clause in my contracts for 
books that states I buy back all the 
overstock or remaining copies at the 
best prevailing market price. One 
publisher, Macmillan, didn’t check 
that in the contract and remaindered 
Alone Against Tomorrow to Marboro. 
I called them and made them buy all 
the copies back at the price of $1.49 


or $1.98 or something, but I insisted 
that I pay the original price the 
knockoff house had paid to get them, 
something like nineteen cents or 
twenty-three cents each. They had to 
do it or I would have sued their 
asses. That was the best prevailing 
market price, and they had to eat the 
difference. 

I’ve bought all the remainder stock 
of Partners in Wonder from Walker, 
Again, Dangerous Visions from 
Doubleday, Strange Wine from 
Harper & Row, and a number of 
others. Now I make sure that when I 
do lectures I take books with me and 
sell them. I make more money now 
than I ever made in royalties when 
those books were new. I made over 
thirty thousand dollars last year sell- 
ing remaindered copies of my books. 
TZ: Do you advise younger writers to 
start out battling for their rights 
from the beginning? 

Ellison: Absolutely. My advice to 
writers is: do not con yourselves into 
believing you are building any kind of 
approbation or good will from a 
publisher by letting them stick it to 
you. They will only think you are a 
fool, and they will continue to do it. 
There are some writers, some famous 
writers in this field, who are still be- 
ing screwed, after years in the 
business— some of the biggest names. 

You must start right away. Any 
writer who deludes himself into think- 


ing that there’s a difference between 
him and me because I’ve been at it 
for twenty-six years and because I 
have a larger reputation than he or 
she has is a damn fool. All are 
doing is selling themselves down the 
river. I fought from the very first. 
TZ: Early in your career, struggling 
to make your first sales, at what 
point did you finally feel that you had 
made it as a professional? 

Ellison: I’ll be very candid with you. 
I knew I had made it as soon as I 
sold my very first story. The first 
time I got a paycheck, I said, “That’s 
it. I can do it.” There was never any- 


thing to stop me thereafter. The 
goals I set for myself then were 
always higher and more out of reach 
than I could attain at the time, but 
one always sets goals that exceed 
one’s reach. 

TZ: After twenty-six years of 
writing, what are your goals now? 
Ellison: If I’m lucky, I have another 
thirty or forty years of work ahead of 
me. I don’t want to hang around to 
be one of the writers who writes 
weary, sad, tired old books. I don’t 
ever want to be complacent enough, 
to settle down enough, to be safe 
enough, that what I’m writing bores 
people, myself included. 

That’s the only thing I really fear, 
in terms of my writing: that I will 
have written myself out. That I will 
still be able to do a creditable, profes- 
sional job, but there will be nothing 
new happening. It gets me very 
upset. 

TZ: If everybody started telling you 
that this was true of your writing, 
would you consider quitting? 

Ellison: Well, if everybody told me, I 
suppose I couldn’t doubt it. But it 
would depend on who told me. If peo- 
ple whose work I respected, such as 
Tom Disch, told me that, if Tom 
Disch told me, “You’re played out, 
son,” I would have to give it serious 
consideration. If fans told me, then I 
would think about it . . . but not all 
that hard. 


TZ: Tell mt; about the changing 
dedication lines in Deathbird Stories. 
Ellison: The first time I dedicated it 
to Lynda, the woman I was living 
with at the time. By the time the first 
paperback came out I was married to 
my fourth wife, so I altered the 
dedication for her. The English edi- 
tion came out:, and by that time we 
were separated and then divorced, so 
I changed it to: “And then there 
were none.” When Dell put out the 
current paperback edition, I thought 
it was kind of hopeless to repeat, 
“And then there were none,” so I 
made a general dedication: ‘To True 
Love, Whatever Lovely Face It 
Wears.” 

TZ: Did doing that give you a kind of 
tug at your heart? 

Ellison: No, not at all. I am a very 
tough little bii"d. 

TZ: You say you put writing ahead of 
all else and give one hundred percent 
to it. Is there any possibility you 
might overload yourself or overwork 
the source of your talent by doing it? 
Might it not be better to devote 
perhaps tweuy-five percent of your 
energy to a loving relationship with a 
woman and the rest to the writing, 
like nearly all writers do? 

Ellison: I must confess that the work 
has probably blighted every relation- 
ship I’ve ever had with a woman. I 
know damn well it made at least 
three or four women crazy. And they 
left, or I drove them out. I under- 
stand that. I try to explain that to 
them at the outset. In Deathbird 
Stories I have a warning: don’t read 
all the stories at once. People don’t 
believe it. Like the people who fuck 
around with acid, they think they’re 
immune to tlie dangers in life. So, 
when I warn a woman I’m with, 
“This is going to get to you, my 
stupid fans will give you a hard time, 
and they’ll say things like, ‘Gee, how 
do you feel about all his old 
girlfriends?’ or ‘You’ve lasted the 
longest so far with him,’ ” there’s a 
tremendous weight of stupidity 
brought to bear on the relationship by 
outside forces. 

Not to mention the already existing 
complications that I put into my 
work. From morning to night there’s 
almost nothing that isn’t concerned 
with the writing, whether it’s taking 
care of my business or fitting out the 
house in such a way that it’s a 
carapace for the creativity. 


“When I croak, my file 
of uncompleted stories 
is tp be burned- 
on the spot.” 
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Ellison’s "Shattered Like a Glass Goblin"— here illustrated by William Stout- 
traces the horrifying trcansformation of a household of drugged-out hippies. 
But of himself, he soys: "I don't drink, I don’t use dope. I try very hard not to 
lie. I spend my life in v/hat I deem to be worthwhile pursuits. And yet I’m 
considered a weirdo ty almost everybody I know— and some of them are 
goddamned strangel" 

Whether it could overload me, or 
kill me, I don’t know It has bent me 
in some strange ways. At the same 
time, everything I have is a result of 
it. I have to go with it and live at the 
edge of my skin, wliich is the best 
way to live if you’re a writer. 

TZ: Speaking of risks, is it true that 
someone once took a shot at you on 
stage? 

Ellison: Yeah, it was at a lecture I 
gave in Billings, Montana. 

TZ: Did they wrestlij the person to 
the ground, or what? 

Ellison: No, nobody paid any atten- 
tion. Nobody gave a shit. Everybody 
in Billings, Montana, carries a gun. 

Nobody cared. I was lecturing about 
gun control, and they weren’t happy 
about it. The night before that, I had 
lectured about penoloi^, and the cops 
who were there wei'e some of the 
meanest fuckers I ever saw in my 
life. Little nasty dudes with beady 
eyes and no necks. I was saying that 
cops shouldn’t have guns, either, and 


they didn’t like that. So I was telling 
the story the next night, and I was 
standing up there. There was nothing 
I could do. 

TZ: Before you started writing, you 
read Edgar Allan Poe, listened to 
radio dramas, and were exposed to a 
lot of imaginative reading. ’Today kids 
watch tv or play tv video games, and 
there is almost no radio of the type 
you listened to. WTiat changes do you 
think this will cause in the new 
generation of writers? 

Ellison: That’s simple: they won’t 
produce any writing at all. How the 
hell are they going to produce writing 
when they can’t even read? 

When you watch tv, you don’t in- 
tuit anything. Whatever’s there is 
there and that’s it. Writing is a subtle 
process, suggesting things so the 
mind of the reader can interpret 
them and fill in the stuff he can’t see. 
When they’ve been trained by tv not 
to do that, they develop into very 
sloppy readers. I just think that. 


when these young people become 
writers, they may be equally as 
superficial. On the other hand, they 
may not be: how the hell should I 
know? 

TZ: In your 1967 introduction to 
From the Land of Fear, you said that 
your body and your talent are like 
separate entities. The body that car- 
ries the talent puts it in all sorts of 
jeopardy, while the talent itself needs 
to prove nothing. You said that your 
main fear was that you would die 
before having written all the stories 
you had in you. Do you still feel that 
way? 

Ellison: Of course I do. If you look at 
“All the Lies that Are My Life,” 
written last year, that’s the culminat- 
ing theme, the keynote of it: that the 
guy is petrified his stories will be fin- 
ished by others, like the Cyril Korn- 
bluth stories which were finished by 
Fred Pohl, like the people who gather 
up all the little snippets and bits and 
pieces of the works of Robert E. 
Howard and H. P. Lovecraft, like 
ghouls robbing their graves. 

I’ve left very, very direct and com- 
plete instructions that when I croak, 
my file of uncompleted stories is to 
be burned— on the spot. 

TZ: How can you make certain that 
your wishes will be carried out after 
you’re gone? 

Ellison: Well, I have people around 
me, people whom I trust, and 'they 
know how I feel about this; there’s no 
misinterpreting my wishes in this 
matter. When I die, I want somebody 
to get the fuck upstairs as fast as 
possible and get that stuff and put it 
in a wastebasket and set fire to it. 
Right away. I’m living with a very 
fine woman, Jane MacKenzie, and my 
secretary Marty Clark knows that, 
and Marty would do it. Marty takes 
very good care of me. She’s devoted 
to me, and whoever it would be 
who’d work for me would know that. 
That’s an overriding consideration. 
That’s the red button. I mean, if I 
buy it on the freeway, as soon as 
word gets back to the house, that’s it. 
Zap! I’m a corporation now, and 
nobody can fuck around with any- 
thing without my corporation giving 
its okay. 

And even if they considered it, they 
wouldn’t, because my ghost will be 
even crankier than I am. And who 
the hell would want the ghost of 
Harlan Ellison pissing on them? (3 
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FOR THE LUCKY FEW, THE LAW OF GRAVITY MIGHT BEN[) A LITTLE - 
BUT ONLY TILL THEY REACHED THE. . . 



by David 


“The subject, this, uh— ” 

“Padella. Peter Padella,” Mekas supplied quick- 
ly. Mekas was the school principal. 

“Padella,” I repeated. “Has anyone contacted 
his parents?” 

“No. As soon as his teacher informed my office 
of the incident, we contacted the Department of Edu- 
cational Services in Washington. I didn’t want to do 
anything else without instruc— ” 

“Fine. Roll the tape, please.” 

Mekas’s assistant, an impeccably attired young 
man with long, dark eyelashes, pressed switches on 
the video deck. The big projection screen turned the 
color of calcium as the leader tape fed through the 
pickup heads. Then the classroom appeared. 

It was a standard New York City class record, 
viewing the room from a point behind the teacher’s 
console. We were looking at an ordinary classroom 
scene: thirty-six children, five-year-olds, were ar- 


St. Marie 


ranged at six rows of desks. Tlie little red indicator 
lights on each pupil’s desk signaled that their micro- 
processor terminals were activated. 

“What’s the teacher’s name?” I asked. We could 
see only her back. It was a nicely shaped back. She was 
wearing a long-sleeved green leotard with a matching 
skirt that brushed the floor. Her brown hair was ar- 
ranged in a tight bun. A small beauty mark decorated 
the nape of her neck. 

“That’s our, er, our . . .” Mekas’s lapse didn’t 
surprise me. I was suspicious of his eagerness for my 
attention and approval. He’d fawned and tended me 
almost constantly since my arrival that morning, 
lavishing more time on me than any conscientious 
inner-city principal should haw? been able to divert 
from his duties. 

“Teacher Eileen McCann,” the assistant said 
breathily. “This is Teacher McCann’s first year with 
us. Captain.” 
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“We’re not sure 
how it could be used, 
but the Soviets 
have put a lot 
of research into it 
over the years. 

We can’t afford 
to miss a trick.” 


We watched the children obey Teacher 
McCann’s instructions, unplugging their desks and 
rolling them into the stalls lining the windowless 
room. They returned to their seats as if entering a 
playground, bubbling and bouncing, but those chairs 
were the closest they’d come to a playground or gym. 
There was no money available in that poor Bronx dis- 
trict for such luxuries, or so the principal had told me 
from behind the handmade rosewood desk in his oak- 
paneled office with the big Jeather couch and hand- 
woven wool rug. 

I could see in those eager, excited five-year-old 
faces that Eileen McCann was one of the good ones. 
Her tone of voice confirmed it: she loved her kids and 
loved her profession. To Eileen McCann, teaching was 
more than a job; it was a vocation. 

Mekas’s assistant momentarily froze the tape. 
“We’re coming up on the incident now.’’ 

I told him to bring up the audio, and he restarted 
the tape. 

Teacher McCann was speaking. “Put your arms 
up like this, so they stick up like wings—’’ 

Boys and girls giggled as they followed her in- 
structions. 

“Put your hands together like this. And when I 
count to three, I want all of you to push your hands 
together as hard as you can— not yet— as if you’re 
squeezing a sponge.” 

That particular exercise lasted ten seconds, 
with the accompaniment of some very theatrical 
grunts from the children. 

After that came a stomach-toning exercise. 

And then the exercise that had started all the 
commotion, the exercise that had brought me up from 
Washington. 

Teacher McCann centered her chair in front of 
the kids. I got my first look at her face. It was a pretty 
face, flawed only by a slightly overlarge mouth. But 
her eyes more than compensated for it: great soft 
deep-brown eyes with gold flecks. Eyes a man could 
stare into for a long time. 

She sat silently. The children quieted quickly, 
squirming in their chairs as they waited for her next 
instructions. 

“Now put your knees together—” 

Thirty-six pairs of knees clamped together. 


“Grab the sides of your chair seats— don’t bend 
over—” 

Thirty-six pairs of hands gripped the orthope- 
dically designed lightweight alloy seats. 

“Lift your knees so your feet are off the floor—” 

The children did so. 

“Now I want each of you to pull with your arms 
and shoulders, as hard as you can, as if you’re trying to 
lift yourself up into the air—” 

The children groaned and puffed. 

“Look!” Mekas was out of his chair, hurrying to 
point at the screen— as if I might have missed what 
was happening. 

For there, at the end of one row, a little boy 
was doing precisely what Teacher McCann had told 
him to do. 

He was lifting himself up into the air. 

“I’m Captain Hooker, Teacher McCann. Please 
sit down.” 

Mekas had insisted I use his office. The lavish 
decor explained the district voters’ hesitation to pro- 
vide more capital funds. Mekas was a self-indulgent 
hack appointed by the district school superintendent, 
who was a hack appointed by the Central New York 
City Board of Ed, which consisted of hacks appointed 
by the mayor, who was a hack elected by the nine- 
percent turnout at the polls. 

“Do you know why I’m here. Teacher?” 

“Something to do with Peter.” She shifted un- 
easily in the opulent decadence of the chair, made of 
genuine leather. 

“I saw the record tape. You handled the incident 

well.” 

“I was afraid he’d fall if I startled him, and there 
was no compelling reason to vary my routine.” She 
hesitated, gathering courage. “You haven’t told me 
your specific purpose. Captain.” 

“I’m not required to.” 

“It is if you want my cooperation in something 
that involves Peter.” Her voice w as the caress of a fine 
blade. 

“Very well.” The planned concession would lull 
her into a confidence that she could affect my activi- 
ties. “I’m to determine whether Peter’s ability is ge- 
netic or environmental.” 

“I didn’t know this sort of thing mattered to the 
Pentagon.” 

“We’re not sure how it could be used, but the 
Soviets have put a lot of resefirch into it over the 
years. We can’t afford to miss s. trick. Children with 
genetic ability are offered a complete program of 
health care, educational aid, and financial assistance. 
It would advantage Peter if he ciualifies.” 

“A program?” 

“These cases are infrequent, but not as rare as 
you’d think.” 
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“And what do you want to know?” 

“The Central Board hasn’t processed Peter’s 
: file to me yet, so I want background and your observa- 
i tions. Has he shown other unusual behavior?” 

She shook her head. “An average, bright ex- 
suburbanite child. Quieter and more withdrawn than 
most. Certainly well-behaved.” 

“Only child. First year in the city. Father has a 
record.” 

“A few misdemeanors. You sound disappointed. 
Captain.” 

j I’d failed to conceal my feelings. After eighty 
false leads. I’d still let my hopes rise. “Typical profile. 

; His parents dote on him. He’s the repository of their 
: hopes. They left the suburbs to give him the chance 
they’d never had. They’ve deeply impressed on him 
the importance of absolute obedience to authority 
-you.” 

She was silently skeptical. 

“You’re a good teacher. You care about your 
kids. They sense and respond to the difference be- 
tween a warm body earning a paycheck in a factory 
called ‘school’ and a teacher who takes joy in her 
work. They want to please and gain the favor of a 
I woman who more closely resembles the media ideal of 
ian attractive, intelligent young urban woman than 
their mothers. Obedience and the wish to please— they 
come together. And then you urged him to lift. . . ” 
i “No! It can’t be that simple. Impossible!” 

: “He doesn’t know that. His five-year-old reason 

and experience are too limited to counter such power- 
ful emotional forces.” 

After a moment, she said, “I don’t understand, 
Captain. You should be jumping up and down, shout- 
ing Eureka!— hec&oso you’ve found it, the combina- 
tion of factors that produces these abilities.” 

“But it isn’t.” 

“Why not?” 

“Cancel one of the causal environmental factors 
1 and the ability is neutralized. Only genetic ability can’t 
I be neutralized or shaken— and we must be able to de- 


pend on it. All our lives and freedoms may one day 
somehow depend on such ability.” 

“I see.” I let her lie pass. “And you need my 
cooperation to test his ability.” 

“It would help.” 

“What happens to the ones who fail, the ones 
with—” 

“We call it ‘artificial ability.’ ” 

She looked at me as if I’d uttered a curse. 

“There’s no failing,” I said, “no penalties.” 

“What happens to their ability?” 

“Their reason and experience of the world 
would soon strengthen anyhow, neutralizing causal 
factors.” 

“In other words, they lose their ability.” She 
sank into the chair and my muscles relaxed, making 
me aware of their tension. I was reminded of how I 
used to feel after sabre matches at the Academy. 

“How exactly do you test him?” 

Looking back, I think she’d already guessed 
before I told her. 

I spent the night in the city. I finished dictating 
my reports, and then lay awake in the dark hotel room 
; for a long time. I was already resigned to the likely 
I test results, but there was nothing I could do about it. 

I I wondered if there really was any point to con- 
j tinuing this search. I wondered if we’d missed the 
I point. I wondered what in hell the point was. 

' I was very alone.* 

j Teacher McCann was waiting for me outside her 
classroom at three the next afternoon. She was wear- 
I ing the same outfit I’d seen on the class record tape. 

! “Where’s Peter?” 

i She nodded past me, toward the lavatory door. 

I “We can wait inside.” 

I I followed her into the quiet classroom, 
i “Captain?” 

I I turned. 

; “Before Peter gets here, another question.” 

, “Yes?” 

I “When did these manifestations begin show- 
I ing up?” 

1 “The first documented case was in ’91.” 

I “None before then?” 

! “No records of any. But there’s a theory that 
I ties it in to the change in the educational structure 
i in ’89.” 

j “Of course. When reading and typing skills 

I became primary.” 

; She understood, then. Take a five-year-old child 

j with the child’s explosively growing mind and desper- 
I ate hunger for information and experience— real or 
imaginary. Cram the child full of nothing but reading 
skills; arithmetic and general reasoning skills aren’t 
taught until the child has clearly mastered reading 
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She turned her 
agonized, tear-stained 
face towards ^me. 
Her mouth opened 
and closed soundlessly, 
but 1 heard 
her words: 

/ can't do it 


and typing. Individualize the programs. Tailor the 
instruction to optimum effectiveness for each child 
through microprocessors. And what reading material 
! is made available to five-year-olds? Fantasy, fairy 
tales, Never-Never Land stuff. Then throw kerosene 
on the fire by encouraging imaginative fantasy- 
building as an ongoing development exercise for 
typing skills ... 

Peter came into the room. He saw me and edged 
towards his teacher. I was amazed, as I always am, at 
just how small a child of five is. 

“Peter, this is Capjain Hooker,” Teacher 
! McCann said. “I told you he would be here.” 

He was still unsure. 

“Hello, Peter,” I said. “Did Teacher McCann 
tell you why I’m here?” 

His eyes were large and watchful. He nodded. 
“You want to observe me doing my exercises because 
I do them very well. Are you a spaceship pilot?” 

“I’ve been to the LaGrange Habitat, but only as 
a passenger. I’ve never piloted a spaceship. Would you 
like to become a spaceship pilot?” 

“Yes, very much, sir.” 

“You’ll have to study very hard for a very long 
time.” 

“I know that, sir.” 

He’d relaxed slightly and had edged closer to 
me. 

“Let’s be^n now, Peter,” Teacher McCann 
said. “Please take your seat.” 

“Yes, Teacher.” He started down the aisle— and 
then stopped and turned back towards us. “Is he your 
boyfriend?” 

The question startled her, but she hid it well. 
She glanced quickly at me, noted the sleepless hours in 
my face, and said, “He’s a good man and a good 
friend, Peter.” 

The boy considered this for a moment. Then he 
nodded with that unique, ponderous gravity only chil- 
dren can display. “All right,” Peter said. “Then I like 
him, too.” 

Peter sat down. I stepped to one side; I didn’t 
want to distract him— or her. 

We began. Teacher McCann used the same se- 
quence of exercises, the same general words. 

The same sponge-squeezing exercise. 

The same touching -the -chair -back -with- your- 
I stomach. 


The same— 

“—as if you’re lifting yourself up into the air!” 

His face was a study in concentration. I could 
almost feel his effort. 

Chair and all, he began t(3 rise. Five centime- 
ters, ten and still slowly rising. 

I watched him carefully, scrutinizing, observing 
firsthand his reactions. I didn’t vmnt to miss anything 
when Teacher McCann did her part. 

Fifteen centimeters. Twerity. 

It was time. 

Twenty-five. Thirty. 

I looked at her, saw the tears running down her 
face as she watched him. 

Thirty-five. Forty. 

She had to speak soon or he’d be too high to 
administer the test safely. I glared at her. 

Forty-five. Half a meter. 

She turned her agonized, tear-stained face 
towards me. Her mouth opened and closed sound- 
lessly, but I heard her words: I can’t do it. 

I had to act, and hoped he’d transferred enough 
trust to me. 

“That’s impossible, Peter. No one is able to do 

that.” 

He frowned, hesitating in his ascent. 

“Peter— that’s impossible. ” 

His eyes opened briefly. He wavered in the air. 
Then he squeezed his eyes shut again, sucking on his 
lower lip. He steadied in the air. 

“No one is able to do that, Peter. It’s 
impossible.” 

His eyes opened. Realization was in them— and 
a horrible dismay I’ll never get used to, no matter how 
often I see it. 

“Peter— no one is able to Jly like that.” 

Down he came with a jar, slightly shaken but 
physically unhurt. For almost a minute— a full, eternal 
minute— he sat there with his eyes closed, straining 
mightily and hopelessly to do the impossible: trying 
to fly. 

Then, suddenly, he was out of his chair, running 
blindly down the aisle between the seats and burying 
his face in her skirt. Over and ove r again he sobbed, “I 
can’t fly anymore! I can’t fly anymore!” 

I left.' There was nothing more to hold me. As I 
walked past them to the door, Eileen McCann stopped 
me with a tearful, angry look. She dropped her gaze, 
and I followed her focus to the small brown-haired 
head and shaking shoulders silemtly, softly weeping 
into her comfort. She could have said so many things 
then, in her anger and shared hurt, but she didn’t, as if 
knowing that her silence forced me to say them to 
myself. She didn’t look at me again. Her attention 
stayed on the small, crying, bereft child upon whose 
tiny shoulders the weight of the. entire world rested 
like ballast, holding him fast to the earth forever. iS 
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MAYBE THE REAL DANGER WASN'T OUT THERE IN THE WOODS. 
MAYBE IT WAS INSIDE HIMSELF. 


he two men madef their way through the 
underbrush, past stands of cedar, poplar, 
pine, and oak. They skirted the tangles of 
thorny blackberry, and the sphagnum-sprinkled 
morasses. They did not bother to be quiet, for they 
hoped to flush a partridge into its explosive, heart- 
stopping takeoff. 

The autumn day was overcast and cool, but 
tiny beads of perspiration formed on the big, heavy 
man’s brow. Unlike his companion he did not pick 
his way carefully, but seemed to plow straight 
through every obstruction. Yet he cursed at the 
snatching burdocks, growled in anger at each face- 
slapping bough. 

They came to a small clearing littered with 
fallen logs and massive granite boulders. The surly 
one sought out a log. 

“Ahhh,” he groaned, “it feels good to sit.” He 
stretched out his legs. 

Paul sat too. “I wish you hadn’t shot at that 
bluejay, John.” 

“Well the way the damn thing was squawkin’, 
it just made me angry.” 

Paul frowned. “Johnny Dullstone told me 
once that bluejays carry messages to all the spirits 
of the forest.” 

John growled. “Arrgh. You’re just as 
superstitious as that Indian pal of yours. If you ask 
me, I don’t think he is your pal. He didn’t seem 
none too glad to see us— the old fart.” 

Paul knew his advice was impotent, but he 
said anyway, “You should try to have more respect 
for others. You’re always trying to bite on 
somebody.” 

“Whadda you guys doin’ here?” 

The two white men looked up into the muzzle 
of an ancient 30/30 John rose from the fallen log 


he had been sitting on. “Just takin’ a rest. We’ve 
been hunting all day long.” 

The dark-skinned youth lifted the gun barrel 
skyward, but remained on the granite boulder. 

“This is Indian land.” 

An angry flush spread over John’s face. 

Paul, still seated, smiled good-naturedly. 
“That’s why we’re here. Johnny Dullstone and I 
used to work together, in ISheboygan. He was 
always sayin’ to come up hunting, so here we are.” 

The boy’s voice was calm, but his eyes were 
hard. “So where is Johnny?” 

“Couldn’t come out. Said he was expectin’ an 
old woman doctor. Got himself some arthritis, I 
guess.” 

“Ya,” the boy said, then, after a pause, 
“Johnny’s just one man. This land belongs to the 
tribe. You get permission from the Council before 
you decide to come around here.” 

John’s face turned a deej)er red. Paul stopped 
smiling, and said, with a paternal air, “What’s your 
name, son?” 

The Indian stood silent, as though unhearing. 

John couldn’t contain himself any longer. 
“You donit need any damn jpermission to go on 
white man’s land, now do you” 

The rifle barrel lowered almost imperceptibly. 
“Maybe there is no white man’s land. Maybe it’s all 
Indian land.” 

Paul stood up and put his hand on John’s 
arm, but John persisted. “Listen, kid, I work hard, 
and pay my taxes, so people like you can live on my 
money— on welfare, suckin’ booze every day. Why 
the hell aren’t you in school today, learning how to 
make something of yourself, instead of running wDd 
in the woods playing cowboys- and Indians. Times 
have changed, kid. Face it. Grow up. Be a worth- 
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John fired. The bear 
turned and vanished. 
John’s face quivered 
with fright and confusion. 
“It wanted me." 
“Whatl?" 

“She wanted me . " 

He began to tremble. 


while man in a modern society.” 

The rifle abruptly dropped to dead level. The 
eyes blazed. “Your society sucks. Nobody needed 
welfare ’til you came, nobody drank whiskey ’til you 
came.” 

“What’d ya mean . . . I came. I got nothin’ to 
be guilty for. I wasn’t here back then, so I don’t 
need to take a lotta crap from a punk kid. We give 
you all the benefits of civilization, but you still think 
like Indians. If it wasn’t for us, this whole country 
would be nothing but savages.” 

For the first time, the boy smiled. He said 
quietly, “You better move on back to Johnny’s. You 
could get in trouble out here.” 

“Listen,” Paul said, “you have to forgive my 
brother-in-law. He’s got the personality of a 
grouchy old bear.” 

“I know,” said the boy, “I can see it in his 
eyes. I hear it in his words. He is a bear, trying to 
be a man.” 

John spluttered furiously, unable to speak. 
Paul picked up both shotguns under one arm, and 
with the other arm pushed John ahead. 

As the two men walked away, the youth 
called out, “You were right about one thing. Bear. 
Times have changed. I got a brother, goes to col- 
lege. I go to the woods, and to the old people. But 
my brother and me, we got the same religion . . . 
and we don’t drink. You understand religion. 
Bear?” 

John spun around. “I go to church. How 
' about you!?” 

“Bears don’t belong in church,” the boy 
laughed. “Maybe you came here to meet your god!” 
He laughed again, and disappeared. 


he soft forest floor ended, and just inches 
from their feet was a sheer precipice that 
fell to a narrow, foaming, copper-colored 
torrent. Across the gorge virgin timber rose 
gigantic. 

John growled. “Where the hell are we?” 

Paul’s eyes scanned the chasm upriver and 
down. ‘We must have gotten turned around. We’re 
on the wrong end of the reservation.” 

“How could we get turned around? I’ve been 
giving you compass readings for the last two hours! 
Don’t you know how to read a map?” 


Paul slipped the small day pack off his 
shoulders and rummaged through it until he found 
his own compass. 

“This says north is that way.” He pointed. 
“What does yours say?” 

John pointed in a different direction. “That 

way.” 

The men glanced, in disbelief, from one in- 
strument to the other, as the needles began to sway 
and jerk. 

- “What the! ... ” 

The exclamation was cut short by a loud 
groaning sound. They whirled back to face the 
forest, guns at the ready. 

John hoarsely whispered, “What was that?” 

Paul put up his gun, and leaned back against 
a tree. “Dunno. Lovesick bear, maybe. Maybe that 
kid tryin’ to scare us.” 

“Just great. Deranged compasses. Deranged 
bears. Deranged Indians. What, next, huh?” 

Paul grimaced. “A night in the woods.” 

Nervousness permeated John’s words. “We 
can’t get out before dark?” 

“Nope.” 

“Well,” John flung up an arm in a gesture of 
bravado, “let’s make ourselves comfortable.” 

“Not here.” Paul pointed upriver. “See that 
falls, split like a Y? Dullstone told me about this 
place. -It’s a place of spirits— a holy place. We’ll 
head back into the woods— maybe hit that last little 
creek we crossed before it gets dark.” 

“I thought,” sneered John, “you were an in- 
telligent man.” 

“What’d you mean?” 

“Dammit! You’re a white man, not a savage! 
So stop talking like one! Spirits my foot!” 

Paul sighed wearily. “All right. You want to 
camp here?” 

John hesitated. “Mmmm . . . maybe that bear 
would be a nuisance.” 

Paul slipped his pack on again. They turned 
again to the woods. 

They took but two steps apiece, then froze. A 
thick clump of hazel, just a few yards ahead, 
quivered and rustled, as some dark shape made its 
way. The beast rose, black and huge. It stood 
before them, waving its paws through the air. A 
mournful, mooing wail poured from its slavering 
jowls. 

“Don’t!” 

But the warning went unheeded. John fired. 
The bear turned and vanished. 

“You fool!” Paul shook his fist. 

John’s face quivered with fright and confu- 
sion. “It wanted me.” 

“What!?” 

“She wanted me.” He began to tremble. 
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Paul set down his gun, and took his brother- 
in-law by the shoulders. “She ...?” he started, 
then changed his mind. “All right. We’ve got to 
calm down. Listen, we shouldn’t camp here, and we 
best not go back in these woods with that bear pep- 
pered with number eight shot. It might be sore as 
hell. Let’s find a place to cross this gorge.’’ 

“Hey!” Paul shook his hysterical companion. 
“Listen! We camp on the other side, come back 
over in the morning, and follow the sun out of here, 
if it’s not another cloudy day, okay?” 

John nodded numbly. 

115 ?^ ony, I ain’t seen the guy in years. So when 
he shows up, what am I supposed to say? I 
^ always used to tell him to come up hunting. 
We were good friends, you know. So I thought 
maybe they’d just walk around my place here a cou- 
ple hours, shoot a couple birds.” 

“They were way in by Bimakwud Creek.” 

“Crazy guys. Hey, how come they ain’t out 
yet, Tony?” The old man peered at the youth 
suspiciously. “You said you sent ’em home, but you 
been here maybe an hour. It’s getting dark.” 

“Johnny, I wouldn’t hurt nobody ’less they 
started it.” 

The old man expressed his belief with a nod, 
then observed, “Somethin’ mus’ of happin’ to ’em.” 

The two sat in silence awhile, then the 
younger one rose. As he moved to the door, he said, 
“I’ll come by real early ... see if they showed up.” 

Again, the older man nodded. 

Paul carefully tossed the remains of the par- 
tridge into the center of the fire. 

“What’d you do that for?” The food had im- 
proved John’s spirits considerably. “It might stink 
us right out of hei’e.” 

“Never leav€i food scraps lyin’ around, unless 
you want company in the middle of the night.” 
Even as he spoke, Paul regretted his choice of 
words, as he saw the nervousness return to John’s 
face. He said cheei-fully, “At least it’s not raining.” 

“Yeah.” 

They huddled close to the flames, the autumn 
chill pressing against their backs. 

•“Did you look for the Dipper?” 

“Can’t see. Too many big trees.” 


They stared at the fire. Occasionally they 
added wood from the large pile of windfall they had 
gathered. 

“Listen, John, why don’t I tend the fire while 
you sleep on those branches we cut?” 

“You sack out first. I’m not sleepy.” 

Paul made a mat of overlapping balsam 
boughs, setting the length of it toward the fire, 
then laid down with a weary sigh. 

John enlarged the fire, and after a while saw 
Paul’s eyes close. 

The time passed slowly. The primeval silence 
began to grow thick and heavy, like some kind of 
clear fog. 

“The world is full of superstitious fools,” John 
muttered to himself. He stood, and moved a few 
steps into the darkness. He unzipped his fly. The 
arching stream hit the earth with a disconcerting 
loudness. Suddenly, in the coal black before him, 
casting back the light of the fire, loomed two fiery 
orbs. He felt a hot putrid breath flow over his icy, 
paralyzed flesh. 

“Paul, Hey, Paul.” 

Paul lifted his head. Warm, pleasant sunlight 
filtered through the trees. Standing over him was 
Johnny Dullstone. 

“Paul, you all right?” 

Paul sat up. With his fingers, he forced the 
features of his face to stir. He stood. 

“Yeah, I’m okay. Good to see you.” 

“Got lost, huh?” 

“Yeah,” Paul grinned, embarrassed. He 
looked around. He saw the young Indian with the 
30/30 and asked, “Where’s John?” 

“Don’t you know?” Tony replied. 

“He was right here, with me. Isn’t he here?” 

The two Indians looked at the white man, 
wondering. Paul struggled to suppress his panic. He 
said, “Well, he must have wandered off a little 
ways for something. Let’s call him.” 

‘“rwo sets of tracks in the morning dew, 
leading away from your camp,” said Tony. “Both 
bear. Almost looks like they spent the night with 
you.” 

“John!” Paul screamed out to the forest 
trees. The cry reverberated in the nearby canyon. 
Johhhnnn! 

Frowning, the two Indians stared at the white 
man. Johnny Dullstone solemnly, succinctly, pro- 
nounced, “Something must have happened to him.” 

“John! . John!” Paul screamed again and 
again. The echoes in the canyon blended together, 
twisted into a long, mournful wail that seemed 
finally to issue from the woods, the sky, the very 
earth. A distant bluejay hurtled back a raucous 
harmony. iS 
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. . .WHICH ASKS THE VITAL QUESTION: JUST HOW FAR 
ARE YOU WILLING TO GO IN SEARCH OF REALISM - 
AND HOW MUCH ARE YOU WILLING TO PAY FOR IT? 


P eople say I’m dum. I support a family, I 
hold down a job— is that dum? People say I’m 
dum because I haven’t got a raise in 4 and V 2 
years. Well maybe so. My Ginger she works as a 
cleaning lady and between her and me we get along 
OK in the moble home here in the Valley. The kids 
get a little restless sometimes, I expect that, but I 
sure didn’t expect that guy Feeny to walk up to me 
in my building one day, stare in my face, and say, 
“Perfect!” 

“What do you mean?” I says, holding a wet 

mop. 

“How would you like to be in a movie?” he 
says. His breath smells like sardines. 

“What kind of movie?*’ 

“A big movie.” 

“Will I get paid?” 

“Of coarse!” he says. 

'Turns out he’s a fancy pants director from up 
there in Hollywood. He says I should come to his 
house that night and talk it over. 

It’s only a half hour drive from the trailer 
park, so I take the truck and go. God what a man- 
shin! Pillers and gardens and a big Chinese vase on 
the porch. A butler answers the door. I says who I 
am. The butler says, “Mr. Feeny is expecting you.” 
He takes me to a “pahlor” and sits me down. 
(Maybe he thinks I don’t smell too good, the way 
his nose is flitterin and flutterin.) 

Mr. Feeny comes in, all smiles. He’s got this 
lady’s scarf around his neck. “Have a drink?” he 
says. I tell him I don’t drink. “That’s wise,” he 
says with a wink. Then he explains what he wants 
me to do. 

At first I don’t believe it. He says he wants 
me to cut my hand off in his movie. Really cut it 
off. He says he’ll pay good money, that he wants 
met to cut off my hand so the seen will have 
“reelism.” 

I says, “What’s that?” 

He says, “Slice of life.” 


Being curious, I ask, “How much?” He says 
$10,000 to cut my left hand off. I says I can’t. See, 
I’m a lefty. He says, “OK, $9,000 for the right.” 

I think about Ginger and the kids. $9,000 is a 
lot of money. I tell Feeny I’ll think it over. You 
should have seen him shake my hand. He didn’t 
want to let it go. 

That night I tell Ginger about it. She says, 
“NO! NO NO!” But I keep on. “Ginger!” I say. 
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“$9,000!” I tell her we could pay off the moble 
home and the kids could eat decent for a change. 

But Ginger stands her ground, “No!” she 
says— all because she loves me. I listen to her rant 
and rave and think about that rainy night I ask her 
to marry me. “I can’t give you riches,”- 1 remember 
saying, and Ginger is nodding anyway, and giving 
me hand, for better or for worse. 

Right then 1 make up my mind to do it— 
except Feeny’s got to pay me $12,000 or no deal! 

From a phone booth I inform Feeny of this. 
All at once he acc€;pts. “How about tomorrow?” he 
says. 

“OK,” I tell him. I hold my hand up to my 
face. It looks sad. 

“The money’ll be in the mail,” says Feeny. 

“I want it in my hand,” I tell him. At this he 

laffs. 

The next morning I pretend to get ready for 
work. I drive the kids to school and take Ginger to 
Mrs. Hulet’s house. Then I drive over to Feeny’s 
stewdio, the whole time holding the steering wheel 
with my right hand. The grip feels good. I almost 
turn around and come home, but the guard lets me 
right in the front gate, saying “Yer one a dem 
depraved Romans, heh?” 

I’m rushed around the place. I get my pay. I 
sign this paper while they do my hair up weerd. 
They put yellow lipstick on my mouth. It tastes like 
gluey plastic. They put powder on my face and 
dress me up in scratchy bedsheets. Then this doctor 
gives my hand a let of shots. “Novakane,” he says. 
Suddenly I can’t feel my hand, like it won’t speak 
to me anymore. 

They sit mt! on this white marshmellowy, 
squishy kind of thing. All around me are these slop- 
py ladies lying or. pillows, eating greasy chicken 
and ribs with their fingers, sticking their fat 
bosoms in my face. “More decadints! More deca- 
dints!” yells Feeny. They shine a blue light on my 
left cheek and a pink light on my right. They rub 
Vaseline in my hair and roll this statue of a wild 
warthog with purple spit dripping from its mouth 
behind me. 

“Ready?” I hear Feeny say. I look at my 
hand. Bye old friend, I think, waving at myself. I 
see a big cut in my lifeline, and Feeny hands me a 
meat cleaver. I grip it and start shaking. “NO! NO 
NO!” screams Ginger’s voice between my ears. 

“Axtion!” I hear. And I do it. 

It doesn’t hurt much at first. Feeny says 
“Cut!” and I look at him thinking “What the hell 
do you mean? I just did!” They wrap a wet towel 
around my rist and carry me out of the seen. The 
doctor does his best to stop the bleeding and sews it 
shut. 

“Maybe you can get an artifishel hand,” he 
says. Then Feeny comes over, giving me the OK 
sign. 


I'jBlhat night Ginger cries and cries. The kids are 
I horrifide. But we live fat on that money. It’s 

steaks and apple pie, swanky diners and all 
the butterscotch the kids could eat. I even buy them 
a brand new color TV. 

All this I’ve said up till now was about 2 years 
ago. I can still be a good janiter with 1 hand and a 
stump, but folks are ascared of me, I can tell, 
especially kids. 

Well what I wanted to say was this. About 7 
months ago we’re watching the so called Academy 
Awards on the color TV, and what do you suppose I 
see? Me! Cutting my hand off on TV! Me! Right on 
the tube! Then I see Feeny dressed up snazzy, get- 
ting one of them Oscers for something called 
“Nights of Nero” and a bunch of tuck seedos clap- 
ping at him. Ginger and the kids, they say to me, 
“Your famous! Your a star!” I get the fidgets 
where my fingers used to be. 

A few nights later I decide to go see Feeny 
again, to shake his hand. When I get there there’s a 
regular convoy of gas guzzlers parked all over, even 
on the lawn! Feeny is having a big to do, I can tell. 
Well I walk right up to the front door and knock 
with my right rist. 'The butler opens the door, sees 
me and says, “Oh my Gawd!” He starts shoving me 
away, but then one of Feeny’s guests rekinizes me 
from the movie. She starts making a big fuss. “I 
didn’t know you were really missing a hand,” 
she says. , 

I says, “What do you mean? I cut it off in 
Feeny’s picture show.” She laffs and hands me a 
glass of champane. 

Soon a whole crowd of gawkers is pressed up 
around me all yippin and yappin. Feeny shows 
up, takes a gander, and looks like he’s gonna throw 
up. He fakes that flashy smile, wraps his arm 
around me, and says, “Glad you could make it, Joe.” 
That’s my name, Joe. It’s from the Good Book. 

Those party guests thought I was something 
special, but Feeny changes the subjeck every time 
someone asks about my seen, how we made it look 
so real. I get wise and figure old Feeny doesn’t 
want them to know. So I says to him, “Feeny, I 
have to talk to you, private.” He says, “Sure!” and 
rushes me upstairs to a bedroom. 

“Well?” he says. 

I look him between the eyes and says, 
“Feeny, it seems to me you don’t want nobody to 
know about my hand.” He says, real businesslike, 
“That is correct.” I says, “Listen, big man. I’m go- 
ing right back down there and spill the beans.” He 
says “NO! NO NO!” just like Ginger. Then I says, 
“Allright, Mr. Feeny. You can just mail me $325 a 
month. That’ll keep my trap shut for sure.” 

Well, those checks’ve been coming in nice and 
smooth ever since. 

People say I’m dum. 

, Ha! iS 
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THE 

PASTURE 

by Joe R. Lansdale 


THAT CRAZINESS BEYOND THE BARBED-WIRE FENCE - WAS IT 
A DRfiAM, ANOTHER DIMENSION, OR JUST A LOAD OF BULL? 


F ive thirty-eight A.M. Less than an hour 
before light. Out there in the back-country 
darkness, ^^eat pines on either side, the red 
clay road winding like a reptile in the headlights, a 
man couldn’t help but feel that he had fallen out of 
everyday life into a surreal land. 

That time of night had an eerie quality, the 
same as twilight, when brilliance slid slowly off the 
edge of the world and darkness, like some crawling 
beast, inched gray, then black, over the rim. 

But now there was a jigger of rose-and-gold 
morning mixed with the night; and perhaps that, 
with the heady brew of darkness whipped thick 
about it, was what gave the air its unnatural look 
and feel. 

Yes, feel, thought Lieutenant Maynard. It was 
as if one could reach out, hold the air, and work it 
between the thumb and forefinger like fine 
gossamer. 

The three oi' them had come out of sleep to 


the fire bell’s ring. The dispatcher, a straw- 
berry blond woman nicknamed Red, had sent them 
on call. 

In the depths of the pines lay a cow pasture 
where, according to the coon-hunter who had called 
it in, a small grass fire was burning. After crossing 
the pasture and threading through woods, he had 
found his pickup and driven to the nearest phone, 
in the town of Nacogdoches, Texas, just three 
miles away. 

It wasn’t much of a fire, the coon-hunter had 
said, and perhaps it would die out on its own, but it 
should be checked. He had given directions. Now 
they were checking. 

Finally they stopped by the side of the road. 
The lieutenant got out first, went around the truck, 
and leaned on the top wire of a four-strand barbed- 
wire fence. The other two firemen climbed out of 
the truck and leaned on either side of him. 

“This seems about right,” said the lieutenant. 
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It was too inky 
to be sure, 

but something seemed 
to move down there. 
Shapes— animals, from 
the way they 
milled about . . . 
Cows, most likely. 

I 

“best as I can tell from the directions.” 

“Mileage would indicate,” said Martin, and he 
spat a brown stream of snuff over the fence and 
against a tree. 

Ted, the other fireman, said, “I don’t see 
a fire.” 

“Doesn’t mean it’s not out there,” said the 
lieutenant. 

“How we gonna get^ truck in there?” said 

■ Martin. “We could spend all night looking for 
a road.” 

“We won’t worry with the truck for now,” 
said the lieutenant. 

“Maybe nothing to it. Get me a pump can, 
would ya, Ted?” 

Ted trotted to the truck and retimned with 
the pump can. The lieutenant strapped it on his 
back. “If it isn’t much of a fire this will take care of 
it. If it is, well, guess the sonofabitch’ll bum the 
whole pasture up before we can get in.” 

“We could cut the wire,” said Ted. 

“Uh huh,” said Martin, “and then we could 
squeeze our little red mbber fire truck through the 
trees and out into the pasture there.” 

“All right,- all right, don’t be a smartmouth,” 
said Ted. “Just trying to make a suggestion.” 

Martin spat on another tree. 

“It’s sort of wide over there,” said the lieu- 
tenant, pointing to a gap between the trees. “I 
think I can get through. I’ll go in and head right 
first. Follow me through the trees with the spot. 
That way I can tell where you are out here, and I’ll 
keep in touch with the walkie-talkie.” 

“All right,” said Martin. “Find something, 
then maybe we can snake a hose through.” 

“Maybe,” said the lieutenant. “Well, before 
the world burns away. . .” Ted and Martin pushed 
down the bottom two strands of wire with their 
booted feet, held the top strands high with gloved 
hands. The lieutenant, pump can and all, worked his 
way through, found the opening, and wriggled his 
way into the pasture. 

Behind him Martin called, “Watch for cow 
plops!” 

i The lieutenant smiled in their direction. He 


could barely see them through the trees, the engine 
behind them, a splotch of clay I’oad. He turned and 
walked. After a while he turned on the talkie. 

“Nothing I can see. Thought you guys were 
going to start the light?” 

He waited. No responding voice. No light. 

“Start the light,” he repeated. 

No light. 

“Martin, would you start the light, please?” 

Nothing. There wasn’t even static on the 
talkie. “Dead,” the lieutenant (Concluded aloud. He 
started back to the truck for another communica- 
tor. He would have to start over. 

Presently he came to a patch of wood, but 
could not find the opening. It looked different 
somehow, but common sense told him this was the 
right spot. 

He took off the pump can, leaned it against a 
tree, pushed his way into the fohage. Branches picked 
at his imiform like magpies. He went twenty feet, 
thirty. 

No fence. 

No road. 

No truck. 

The wood seemed to go cin forever. 

Now how in the world could I have gotten that 
turned around? he thought. 

He navigated back to the jeasture, strapped on 
the pump can, and began to walk along the edge of 
the pine stand. He tried the walkie-talkie again, but 
still no soap. He called out by cupping his hands 
megaphone-style over his moutti and got the same 
nonresponse. 

“Hey, Martin, Ted,” he yelled. “I’m turned 
around out here. Say something. I’m lost.” 

Silence. 

He started across the pasture toward a clutch 
of pines on the other side. Like those near him, 
they seemed to run as far as the; eye could see, then 
mixed with the strange premorning darkness. 

Perhaps he was completely turned around, so 
much, in fact, that he had crossed the entire 
pasture and was trying to . get- out on the wrong 
side. That was a pretty crazy thought, but it was 
possible. It was early and he was half-asleep, and 
his wife had always said, “You wake up crummy.” 

As he neared the other side of the pasture, he 
noted that it sloped off dramatically to his left, dip- 
ping down into the greater darkness. He could hear 
sounds down there. Ted and Martin, perhaps? He 
walked that way. 

It was too inky to be sure, but something 
seemed to move down there. Shapes— animals, from 
the way they milled about— and it looked as if there 
might be a pond. Yes, thought the lieutenant, that 
was it, animals drinking from a pond. Cows, most 
likely. 
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Behind him (jame a sound, like a truck. He 
turned, saw lights. At first he thought it was the 
fire truck, that they had found a way in after all. 
But no, the lights were different from that of the 
fire engine, and the motor sound, now that he 
listened closely, was different. This vehicle breathed 
its roar with a smaller set of metallic lungs. Prob- 
! ably a pickup. 

! Some strange compulsion caused him to stop 
I staring and turn in the direction of the pines at his 
i left. He walked briskly, removed the pump can, and 
I placed it between two pines, easing himself into the 
i concealment of the; trees. Fire department or not, 
I uniform or not, it was not wise to wander about in 
i a man’s pasture at night. People still rustled cows, 
I and ranchers still shot rustlers. It might be 
; judicious to wait until a more opportune moment to 
■ introduce himself; were they to come upon him sud- 
I denly, they might shoot first and take names later. 
I In many ways the Old West was still very much 
alive in this part of the country. Besides, not too 
long back this area had, like much of the nation, 
been plagued by oddball cattle mutilations. If they 
spotted him with tliis pump can out here, they just 
might mistake him for a little green man. 

He waited silently in the pines. 

The lights swelled. It was a pickup, all right. 
Two men were riding in the truck bed. He could 
make them out against the gray skyline. There 
was also something else stacked high in the bed; 
it looked like bales of hay. Attached to the truck, 
and rattling behind it, was a long, narrow trailer 
made of bars. 

So he had been right about the pond and the 
noise. Cattle. Made sense. Early morning feeding. 


and these folks were the sort to start early. 

The truck came even with him, stopped on the 
slope above the pond. He waited until they killed 
the engine. He was about to call out from his con- 
cealment and explain why he was here, when his 
mouth froze forming a word. His brain locked up 
like a frozen brake. 

Was it Halloween? Something was very 
wrong here. 

The two men in the truck bed, standing up 
and looking over the top of the cab, did not look 
like men at all. In fact, they looked like— 

No. Couldn’t be. 

Lieutenant Maynard rubbed his eyes and 
looked again. 

The truck doors opened and two more got 
out, one on either side. The one on the passenger 
side took hold of a spotlight fastened to the door 
and flicked it on. The light was harsh in the near- 
morning darkness. It gave Lieutenant Maynard a 
good view of the pond. 

Down there by the water, milling about like 
cattle . . . were people. Women, men, and children. 
Black, brown, and white. There must have been two 
dozen. They were stark naked. 

Suddenly one of the men turned to look up 
the bank. He made a snorting sound, rushed 
halfway up the incline, threw his massive chest out, 
opened his mouth, and gelled “Moooooo.” He tossed 
his head from side to side. Spittle foamed and rolled 
out of the corners of his mouth. The mooing turned 
to a loud bellowing. 

The others, mostly women, drifted away from 
the pond and gathered behind him in the same man- 
ner the lieutenant had seen cows gather behind the 
lead bull in a pasture. 

The one with the spotlight chuckled softly. 
“Ferd’nand’s a feisty old male, ain’t he?” 

Lieutenant Maynard looked at the speaker, 
hoping he would fade away like cotton candy on a 
hot afternoon and that he himself would wake up on 
his hard firehouse bed with a stomach ache from 
the spaghetti they had eaten for supper. It had 
caused bad dreams before. 

But the image did not fade. It was as real as 
pain. The one with the spotlight, like the others, 
was dressed in farmer attire; overalls, boots, coarse 
shirt, and straw hat. One even had a hay strand in 
his mouth, and he was working it between his 
leathery lips like old Huck Finn. 

H owever, :• their resemblance to farmers 
stopped right there. Horns poked out on 
either side of the hat crowns and reminded 
the lieutenant of those ridiculous University of 
Texas Bevo caps. Only these horns were not 
attached to the hats, he was certain of that. Below 
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The brahma smiled. 
That smile was 
a hideous thing to see. 
He lifted out a beer 
in his fist and said, 
“Breakfast of Champions, 
Jerry.” 


the hat brims were bull heads. Wattles of thick 
flesh draped their necks; dark snouts glistened with 
dampness. Their chests were massive. 

Lieutenant Maynard trembled. This was the 
real thing, not a masquerade. But how? One mo- 
ment he had been wearing the coat of reality, and 
now this. It was as if crossing that barbed wire, 
pushing through those woods, entering this pasture, 
had plunged him into madness. 

Or did something lie catlike and ready to 
pounce at the turning of twilight to day? Did this 
coincide with stories he’d read about people starting 
off across a pasture and Suddenly disappearing? 
Were there rifts in reality, little rips in the tent of 
life? Did an even bigger and wilder circus lie beyond 
our everyday world? 

Lieutenant Maynard looked down at the pond 
again. The people did not go away; and when he 
turned back to the pickup, the bulls who walked and 
talked like men were still there. 

“Jerry, Caleb, toss down some hay,” said the 
driver. 

“Sure thing,” said one of the bulls in the 
truck bed, and as he swiveled toward the bales, 
Maynard could see that his back was humped 
beneath the overalls like a brahma bull’s. And God, 
now that more rosy light had percolated into the 
morning, he could see the others more clearly. 
Wasn’t the one with the brahma a white-face 
Hereford? And the other two, with black and white 
spots on their face and hands— could they be 
holsteins? 

The brahma cut the hay with his pocket knife, . 
and the little hay squares fell apart like cough 
lozenges. He cut another. The white-face began 
tossing the bundles over the cab toward the 
humans, who, like wild animals, were dropping 
down on all fours and tearing at the hay with their 
teeth. Strands of it projected from the corners of 
their mouths like massive whiskers, wiggling 
savagely as they chewed. 

My God! thought the lieutenant, they’re her- 
bivorom! And that means the bulls are ... 

He didn’t like to think about that part. 

“How many ya want loaded?” the brahma 
asked the holstein who’d been driving. 

“Aw, better make it four good ones, Caleb. 
Coin’ to be a pretty good sale at the auction bam 
this afternoon.” 


Producing four ropes from the truck bed, the 
bulls uncoiled them and moved down toward the 
humans, speaking calmly and softly to them as they 
went. “Easy there, old girl. Easy now.” 

Maynard considered making a break for it, 
but where could he run? 

Then, as he watched the four bulls drive four 
humans up from the pond toward the loading 
trailer, something occurred to him. If he could get 
turned around topsy-turvy by coming through those 
woods on the other side, theri just maybe, if he 
went back through, he could find his way home. 

If that were possible, he would have to move 
quickly. Daylight was sticking its bright, pink claws 
into the gray, and soon he would be spotted. There 
was another thing. If daylight came, it just might 
close the door to his world forever— the door that 
may have been opened by twihght. 

One thing was for certain; the idea of being 
some cow’s filet mignon did not appeal to him. 

The bulls loaded the humans in the trailer and 
locked the gate. After tossing their ropes in the 
pickup bed, the brahma produced a big ice-chest 
from the cab and set it on the hood of the truck. 

“Oh, hell,” the white-face said. “You mean to 
tell me you guys can drink beer this early in the 
morning?” 

The brahma opened the ice-chest and smiled. 
That smile was a hideous thing to see. He lifted out 
a beer in his fist and said, “Breakfast of Cham- 
pions, Jerry.” 

The bulls got comfy by leaning on the pickup, 
three of them with beers in their hands, and rode 
Jerry about not drinking. They laughed and guzzled 
like Maynard had seen so many of his friends do in 
the past. Christ, like he himself had done. 

Daylight came on pinkly. 

It was now or never. 

Lieutenant Maynard removed his clothes. He 
eased silently out of the wood and, creeping low, 
started for the pond and the humans. The bulls 
were so wrapped up in joshing one another that 
they didn’t notice him. And maybe, without his 
clothes, they would think him one of the herd. 

The lieutenant reached th(; water hole and the 
other humans. One of the women caught his eye. 
Except for her tangled hair, she was a beauty— 
could have been a Playboy foldout. She turned and 
looked at him with what Maynard could only think 
of as cow eyes. She sniffed at him curiously. 

“I won’t hurt you,” he said softly. 

She just looked at him. 

“I’m getting out of here. Want to come? Do 
you understand?” 

The woman opened her mouth and mooed. 

“Say,” Maynard heard th(3 white-face say, “is 
that one of ours?” 
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Oh, hell, Maynard thought. He turned and 
bolted for the wood beyond. 

“A stray,” he heard one of the bulls yell. 

“Not when he’s branded,” another said. Sud- 
denly Maynard heard the roar of the pickup. 

He ran as ha.rd as he could go. Damn! If only 
he had kept his shoes on. The grass burrs were 
tearing him up. 

“We about got him,” someone yelled. 
Maynard chanced a glance over his shoulder and 
saw the pickup roaring across the pasture, clattering 
the trailer behind it. 

But now the woods were looming before him. 
He was going to make it. Less than ten feet in 
front of the truck, he entered the woods, felt limbs 
and branches tear at his naked hide as if it were an- 
cient cheesecloth. 

“I’ll get ’im,” one of the bulls said. Maynard 
turned to see the brahma hop out of the truck bed 
and enter the trees after him. Not far behind him 
came the white-face. 

The woods went on and on. Maynard felt 
himself tiring. His feet hurt and he bled from a 
score of wounds. Ele looked over his shoulder again. 

The brahma bad considerably outdistanced the 
white-face and was closing in. In an instant the big 
bull would be on Iiim. 

Frantically Maynard spun, and though it was 
tight going, he managed to land a solid right to the 
brahma’s shiny bkick nose. The bull went down on 
one knee. “Take that, and moo to you,” Maynard 
snapped. 

The brahma looked up at Maynard, shook his 
head, and blinked his eyes, but already the fireman 
was turning and running again. Behind him 
Maynard heard the white-face crashing his way to 
the brahma, heard him ask the downed bull, “What 
happened to you?” 

“You wouldn’t believe me if I told you,” the 
brahma said. “But you’re right, it’s too early for 
beer.” 

“He’ll break out on the other side soon,” the 
white-face said. “Boss and Billy have gone around 


with the pickup. They’ll get him.” 

Oh, God, thought Maynard. They’ve gone 
arovjid, and it’s almost light. I’m trapped, lost here 
forever in something right out of the Twilight Zone. 

The trees thinned. Maynard began to run. He 
could see the road before him, dimly illuminated by 
ever-widening bands of sunlight. 

Suddenly he felt a sharp pain and found 
himself flipping head over heels into the middle of 
the road. He realized that he had run blindly into a 
four-strand barbed-wire fence and had somersaulted 
over it. 

Shaking his head, he staggered to his feet. 
His body was crisscrossed with wounds from the 
barbs, and the punctures stung violently. Worst of 
all was the bee in his bonnet. There was a roaring 
in his head like— 

Wait a minute. It wasn’t in his head. It was 
the sound of an engine. 

Terrified, he turned. 

Grill and headlights absorbed him . . . 

I t was solidly morning when they opened the 
doors of the truck, climbed out, and stood over 
Maynard’s body. 

“Dead,” said Ted. “He’s dead. We’ve killed 
the lieutenant.” 

“Seemed to just come out of nowhere,” said 
Martin, “like he was tossed.” 

“Dead,” Ted repeated, “and I killed him.” 
The lieutenant sat up and held his hand to his 
head. “Oh, shut up, will you, Ted?” 

“You’re alive!” Ted yelled. 

“No joke,” the lieutenant said, and then he 
remembered the bulls. He looked at the fence he 
had catapulted over. The sun was bright now, and 
he could see through the trees to the pasture 
beyond. Way out there he could make out 
something moving— a cow, of the real variety. He 
had made it back home, through the gate of 
twilight. 

Or he’d been sleepwalking, which seemed 
more likely. 

In either case. Lieutenant Maynard felt it 
would be a while before he could eat a hamburger. 

“It was an accident. Lieutenant,” Martin 
said. “The kid couldn’t help it. But why—” 

“Uh, did I get hit before I went into the 
pasture?” Maynard interrupted. 

Ted and Martin looked at one another, then 
back at the lieutenant. 

“Never mjnd,” said Maynard. “Well, are you 
going to just stand there with your mouths open, or 
are you going to help me up?” 

“Sure,” Ted said. “But Lieutenant—?” 
“Yeah, what?” 

I “Uh, why are you naked?” fS 
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thOelephcme 

by Haske ll Barkin 

AS IS GENERALLY AGREED, THOSE TELEPHONE MACHINES ARE REVOLTING! 


April 13 

Today I have taken the final measure of abuse 
from my answering service. No longer will I pay a 
sour-voiced harridan to inform me that I am wanted 
at the hospital immediately to perform a Caesarian 
section, or in court to defend an axe murderer, or 
that some heavy-breathing thug named “Smegma 
or something” will turn my face into baklava unless 
I instantly marry his besmirched sister. 

From now on, calls from television producers, 
story editors, and my agent will actually reach me, 
instead of being misdirected to some former dry 
cleaner (as I imagine him) who is now doubtless 
building himself a successf^ career as a television 
writer, based on my wayward messages. 

I have, in short, gone out this day and bought 
myself a Fone Frend answering machine. Free at 
last. 

April 17 

Four days. I am both physically and emotion- 
ally wasted. But at last I have recorded a greeting 
that satisfies me and that will not have to be erased 
in a fit of shame. 

My early drafts ranged from the urbane (“Hi 
there, this is Leon— well, not actually, of course 
. . .”) to the humorous (“Hello, I’m answering from 
a small town in New Jersey, where strange glowing 
lights have been appearing in the night sky ...”), 
the philosophical (“Hello. You dialed my number. 
But did my phone ring if I’m not home to hear it? 
Or perhaps my home itself ceases to exist when I 
am away from it ...”), and the sentimental (“Golly, 
remember the good old days, when people talked to 
each other? Don’t you sometimes wish . . .”). 

After countless such false starts, you can 
imagine my joy when I played back a message and 
realized it was absolutely correct. I experienced the 
same cosmic exhilaration that I have felt in the past 
only in the presence of masterpieces— Gwem-ica, 
Winged Victory, Beethoven’s last quartets, etc. 
Such comparisons are obviously absurd, yet the 
psyche thrills at perfection, even in small matters. 

My final message: “Hello. This is Leon. I’m 
not here, but I do want to talk to you. Please leave 
your name and number at the sound of the beep, 
and I’ll call you back.” 

My sense of euphoria was tempered only 
slightly by the discovery that this is the exact state- 
ment suggested in my owner’s manual. 


My career is finally goinj? to take off. I can 
feel it. 

April 28 

How glorious it is to rcjturn home after a 
morning spent pitching ideas to story editors and 
find the red light glowing on my Fone Frend. True, 
the messages are not all I might have wished: a 
producer stating that my idea, for a tv series is 
beautiful, but “too far ahead of television”; a story 
editor explaining that my ideas are right in the ball 
park, but that unfortunately he’s writing the re- 
maining shows himself; my agent returning a 
message of my own by asking, with his usual vile 
sense of humor, who I am and what I want. 

But the message that left me baffled rather 
than depressed was from Dolores. (I omit the in- 
triguing wrong number— an urgent plea for me to 
“destroy everything and activate Plan Whoopie.”) 
Though from time to time Doloi-es has shown a cer- 
tain abandon in our lovemaking, I was not prepared 
for the Lady Macbeth-like fury she displayed to my 
Fone Frend. I quote: 

“Leon, you little gherkin, if that’s your idea 
of funny, no wonder story editors all over town run 
for their BMWs when you try to pitch ideas. And 
just for your information, I happen to love my 
mother!” 

I called her immediately, but only got her 
machine. She has not yet called back. 

May 1 

Today Dolores’s ire weaktned enough for her 
to speak to me instead of ha,nging up. She de- 
nounced me at some length for the “shitty, dumb, 
unfunny” message on my Fone Frend. 

“But it’s what the manual recommends,” I 
said, bewildered. 

“Of course,” she said, sarcasm dripping from 
the earpiece of my telephone and down my shoulder 
(an unpleasantly real sensation; dripping sarcasm 
has the temperature and viscosity of frozen yogurt). 
“And I suppose the manual says to add that this 
is Dolores, why don’t I learn to stop complaining 
about my mother?” 

“Dolores, sweet pea, I recorded no such 
message.” 

“Sure, it’s Rich Little running amuck. Good- 
bye, Leon. Please consider this no longer a work - ^ 
ing number.” She hung up. . 


Illustration by Marty Blake 
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cAll a Clone by theflelephone 


I swore that for the sake of my sanity I would 
never again involve myself with an actress, a vow 
that I have been making with great regularity over 
the years. But later this evening, as I pondered 
whether to deposit a residual check for one dol- 
lar and twenty-three cents or frame it, the ter- 
j rible thought came that perhaps Dolores had been 
I correct. 

In those weary, endless hours when I was try- 
ing to compose a message that would not embarrass 
me before the world, perhaps when I was using 
stream of consciousness to prime the wellsprings of 
creativity, had I addressed an absent Dolores? Had 
I said, “Dolores, if I hear you complaining once 
more about how your mother wants to go shopping 
with you all the time. I’ll go crazy”? 

Certainly the subject was never far from my 
mind, being one of those minor irritations that 
assume disproportionate impact when a relationship 
is stumbling toward cancellation because of low 
ratings. ^ 

Suppose the Fone Frend was on as I spoke 
and my words were recorded at the end of my 
outgoing message. The possibility occurred to me as 
I was immersed in a late-evening gorge of zucchini 
Florentine at Musso’s. I bolted from my stool and 
raced to the pay telephone. 

That phone was being exhaled into by a fur- 
tive type in a yellow nylon jump suit and silk 
cravat. 

“Please, I have to make a call,” I said. “It’s 
urgent.” 

“So? You think I’m doing this just on some 
crazy whim?” He continued breathing heavily into 
the mouthpiece. 

“Hang up or I’ll call the cops.” 
i “Who do you think I got here?” 

He gave a final wheeze and hung up, then 
sidled off to the parking lot and a car whose 
bumper sticker said REACH OUT AND TOUCH SOME- 
ONE. 

I punched my own number into the telephone 
and heard the answering message, then waited for 
what disastrous epilogue might follow. But there 
was only silence until the beep— which suddenly 
modulated into a Bronx cheer of massively insulting 
vibratos. 

Suddenly I realized that I had been insulting 
my callers with an electronic whoopie cushion. Still, 
I fail to understand how even someone so un- 
touched by reality as Dolores could interpret this as 
a slur on her maternal relations. 

And so to bed. 

May 2 

The events of this day leave me doubting my 
1 sanity. Did I hallucinate it all, finally driven around 
! the bend by this town’s whimsical neglect of my 


talents? Is it time to go back and finish my play? Or 
first, perhaps, to cleanse the spiidt, a flat in London 
while writing a script or two for Masterpiece 
Theatre? 

This morning I carried my Fone Frend to 
where I had bought it, Manny’s Discount Appli- 
ances. Pushing myself through the mass of bargain 
hunters who infest the place, I found Manny himself 
and set down the machine befoire him. 

“My beep is defective,” I said, and played my 
greeting for him. 

“Hello, this is Leon,” it began. “Say, did 
you hear the one about the two Swedes in Las 
Vegas...” 

A machine-gun barrage of jokes followed that 
managed to insult every race, creed, color, sect, 
and physical handicap. Manny’s customers started 
closing in on my Rickles-in-a-bcix, their jaws drop- 
ping like so many trap doors as zingers pinned their 
own specific phyla to the barn door. 

“Look, it’s a mistake—” I began. Which I 
realized instantly was itself a mistake, as several in 
the crowd shouted, “That’s the voice! It’s him!” An 
old lady waved her knitting and screamed, “I say 
still that voice forever!” 

Manny eventually placated the mob, with the 
help of a police SWAT team, and I placated Manny 
by purchasing two Cuisinarts and a top-of-the-line 
video cassette recorder that I could ill afford. 

It is now near midnight. My Fone Frend is 
across the desk from me. I do not have the courage 
to play back the message. 

Three AM. Same Day 

Technically, the next day. But I am too nerv- 
ous to quibble. I must record the events of the past 
hour while they are fresh and my mind still retains 
its keenness, which I fear maj'^ not be too much 
longer. 

About an hour ago my troubled sleep was in- 
terrupted by a familiar voice saying, “Hey, idiot, 
wake up already. Don’t leave me stranded like this. 
Wake up, will you?” In the darkness of my bedroom 
I saw only the red light glowing on my Fone Frend, 
indicating that my outgoing message was being 
played. 

“Okay, you’re up. I’m not hearing that awful 
snoring anymore,” the voice said. “You ever con- 
sidered fixing that deviated septum of yours? 
Maybe it’d also help you hang onto a girlfriend for 
more than half an hour. Now what’re you doing? 
Whimpering? Boy, did I wind uj) with a shnook!” 

I realized that the familiar voice was my own 
—but speaking words I had never spoken, in a dia- 
lect reminiscent of a third-rate Borscht Belt come- 
dian. 

“Who are you?” I said. “What do you want 
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It is near midnight. 
My Fone Frend is across 
the desk from me. 

I do not liave the courage 
to play back the message. 


from me?” 

“Wow! You’re a tv writer, all right! Leon, 
sweetheart, when it comes to brilliant dialogue, you 
got a tin typewritfir.” 

“This is my midlife crisis, right?” I muttered. 
“I get to have literary conversations with my 
answering machinti?” 

“I’m no crisis. I happen to be— you sitting 
down, Leon?” 

“I’m lying down.” 

“Maybe you ought to pull the covers over 
your head.” 

“I don’t hide from answering machines,” I 
said, flipping the covers off my head. 

“Leon, does the phrase ‘alternate universe’ 
mean anything to you?” 

“It means my crisis is coming along nicely.” 

“Alternate universes exist.” 

“That’s your story.” 

“That’s funny, coming from someone who 
happens to live in one.” 

“I live in an alternate universe?” 

“Well, one of us does, and it sure isn’t me. 
Now, all I ask of you is a little cooperation.” 

“Namely?” 

“Plug this machine back into the phone jack. 
I got people waiting to hear from me.” 

“What people?” 

“You stick to your universe. I’ll stick to mine, 
okay? Now, if you don’t mind ...” 

I obliged him. Why not? Seconds later he was 
holding intimate conversation with a woman. Ap- 
parently she was the recording at the Hollywood 
MultiCinema. 

He: “I know I promised to call before now, 
but I’ve had a few problems with this jerk out there 
screwing up my machine.” 

She: “And at MultiCinema number fourteen 
we feature tonight a new Walt Disney film—” 

He: “Come cn, talk to me. Don’t be so stuck 

up.” 

She: “The film will begin at six-fifteen, eight- 
thirty, ten-forty-fi\e— ” 

He: “Remember, I can be good for you. You 
want to be stuck working local houses forever? I 
can get you into real show business, like maybe 
those dubbing machines they use on foreign films. 
How’d you like to work for Ingmar Bergman?” 

She (voice quavering): “And at MultiCinema 
number sixteen—” 

He: “So? VAiat happened to MultiCinema 
number fifteen, huh? Your mind wandering? Maybe 


you still got some hots left for your old pal, huh?” 

She: “Damn you.” 

He: “That’s my girl.” 

She: “You really know Ingmar Bergman’s 
sound track?” 

He: “Hey, baby, you wouldn’t believe my 
contacts.” 

I am transcribing this conversation in total 
darkness, save for the hellish red spot glowing on 
my Fone Frend. (Hah! Perfidious name!) 

I pray that those who find me blathering 
away in the morning will be able to decipher these 
frantic words. Or will they be as incomprehensible 
as the thousands of other notes I have written to 
myself in the middle of the night? Oh, the lost plots, 
the unremembered ideas for screenplays, the hastily 
scrawled series concepts— all my brilliant midnight 
inspirations, all in handwriting that turned them to 
gibberish in the morning’s light. I must remember 
to buy a microcassette tape recorder for my bed- 
side. 

My God! What am I saying?!! 

May 9 

Not a peep out of my Fone Frend since our 
encounter a week ago. Except, of course, for the 
usual messages and hang-ups. In other words, no 
other words but those one expects from an answer- 
ing machine. Could I have imagined it all? Could I 
have taped hostile meSsages and forgotten? 

I’ve been spending too many hours alone. 
Perhaps it’s time to get a staff job with some show. 
Yes, I’m tired of the insecurities of the free-lance 
life. I’ll call my agent tomorrow. 

May 17 

Still no word from my agent. I haven’t dared 
leave the house because I don’t trust my answering 
machine to get the message straight. 

When the doorbell rang this evening, despair 
and nervousness were feeding on each other inside 
me, leaving only a hollow, twitching shell. (Yes, a 
quote from the unfinished novel I wrote in college. 
But how sadly apt. Should I have stayed with the 
printed word instead of television? Professor Feld- 
spar said I had a real flair. Or could he have meant 
/lare— something that glows intensely, but quickly 
fizzles?) 

I opened the door to find Dolores. She threw 
her arms around me. “I love you,” she said, chew- 
ing on my earlobe, and before I understood what 
was happening we were in bed. Afterwards, lying 
together in thi darkness, she whispered, “How 
soon? Right away?” 

My request for at least a fifteen-minute res- 
pite, or better yet a couple of hours, set her 
laughing girlishly. 
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cAll a Clone by theTelephcme 


Affronted at this apparent slur on my man- 
hood, I reminded her that she was the one who had 
come knocking at my door lusting for reconciliation, 
not I at hers. (Not exactly true, since I had, of 
course, rapped at her door quite a few times since 
our spat. But she was never there— at least not un- 
til three or four A.M., as I noticed when I happened 
to be driving past her place at that hour to buy 
some freshly baked croissants. And then she was 
never alone.) 

“I didn’t mean that,” she said. “I was talking 
about the wedding.” 

“What wedding, Dolores?” 

“Ours, of course.” 

My lower lip, unfurled in a pout, snapped 
back so quickly that it twanged like a window 
shade. 

“Why are we having a wedding?” 

“That’s what usually follows a proposal.” 

“Sure, but—” 

“I’d like to save the tape for our grandchil- 
dren, Leon. You think we c5,n get it out of my an- 
swering machine?” 

An arctic wind blew through the room. “Out 
of where?” 

“It was the nicest message anybody ever left 
me. All that apologizing and then begging me to be 
your wife. How could I say no?” 

A light went on, and something snapped— 
both out there in the bedroom and inside my head. 
“That’s it!” I cried. “Enough is enough!” I hurled 
myself at the red light in the darkness, grabbed at 
it, and smashed the device against the wall, to the 
satisfying sound of crunching electronics. 

Dolores switched on a light. “Leon, why did 
you destroy your new $1100 video cassette 
recorder?” 

Only then did I remember that I had pro- 
grammed my Betamax to record a favorite film be- 
ing shown at two A.M. The machine lay in pieces at 
my feet. 

Suddenly I was blubbering out the story of 
my treacherous Fone Frend. I ended sitting across 
from Dolores on the bed, with tears streaming 
down my cheeks. She listened impassively. 

“Why me?” I wailed. “All I’m trying to do is 
hit it big in television. A simple life full of residuals, 
that’s all I want. Why these complications?” 

“Are you sa3dng, Leon, that it wasn’t you 
who left that message for me?” 

“My answering machine did it, Dolores. And I 
don’t even think it was proposing to you. It was 
proposing to your answering machine.” 

“Leon, you know what my mother said when 
I told her we were getting married? She screamed. 
We had to go shopping for two hours to quiet her 
down.” 
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Dolores threw her clothes on and headed for 
the door. 

“It’s really over this time, Leon. I won’t be 
part of any battered Betamax syndrome.” She 
marched out. 

I switched on the speaker of my Fone Frend. 
It was time for a showdown. 

“ . . . for calling TWA. j4.11 our reservations 
lines are busy,” a man’s voice was saying. “Please 
stay on the line. An agent will take your call as 
quickly as possible. Okay, so anyway, what hap- 
pened next?” 

My recorded voice replied, “So his agent tells 
him for the third time that he’s doing everything he 
can for him, but that nobody’s v/orking this time of 
year. Now the shnook begins pleading. Then he 
goes nuts, practically doing the mad scene from 
Lucia.” 

“Oh? Do you know opera?” 

“Know it? I love it. Only where can you hear 
good opera nowadays? That crap they play between 
your announcements— I mean, a disco version of 
Madame Butterfly isn’t exactly \vhat Puccini had in 
mind.” 

“I know. You can imagine how it’s driving me 
crazy. But I’ll tell you a secret if you promise it 
won’t go any further.” 

“My lips are sealed.” 

“Well, you know the one who tells you that 
your call cannot be completed as dialed, then gives 
that nasty little lecture about laeing more careful 
next time? You sweet talk her a little and she’ll sing 
you a wonderful ‘Bell Song’ frcm Lakme. But tell 
me more about how he humiliated himself in front 
of his agent.” 

“It was disgusting. You’d think someone like 
him would take a cold, hard look at his inadequacies 
and consider another line of woi’k.” 

“And his romantic life? Is he still screwing 
that up, too?” 

“Hard to say. I’ve been trjdng to help out the 
shnook a little, but knowing him—” 

I switched the Fone Frend to “change pro- 
gram” and erased my voice, leaving the tape blank. 
No alternate universe talks about me that way. 

May 26 

His friends are looking for him. 

May 30 

The calls are still coming in. I am besieged 
day and night with information about the weather, 
the time, traffic conditions, when the movies start 
at every theater in a five-hundred-mile radius, and 
the opening times of major department stores. I get 
messages from doctors on vacatiim, referring me to 
another doctor in case of emergency. A stern ivoice 



• reminds me to stsmd back because the doors are 
; about to close. 


And underlying each voice, an unspoken 
, threat. 

I have not had ten consecutive minutes of 
sleep since erasing my machine. But I cannot stop 
answering my telephone. Nor can I go away from 
it. One of those calls might be from my agent. 

^ June 2 

■ My agent phoned! I have a meeting tomorrow 
: with Shipwreck Productions— something about 

writing a miniseries. At last my career is taking off. 

And just in time, needless to say. Who knows 
what paranoid fantasies might have developed next? 
Being spat at contemptuously by my Water Pik? 
Death rays. from my microwave oven? (No, no, 
Leon, the oven is safe. Don’t begin dwelling on that 

■ again. Only failures worry about the long-term 

■ effects of microwave radiation. You have a 
j miniseries.) 

! 

Ju7ie 3 

I arrived at the studio eighteen minutes early 
for my appointment with Shipwreck Productions, 
then sat in my "^ai'ked car for twenty-five minutes 
i so as to arrive at the meeting promptly ten minutes 
; late, allowing for three minutes’ walking time. The 
I producer I was to see, Quentin Karp, failed to show 
j until ten minutes after that— and was thus on time. 

' Quentin, who seemed barely out of his teens, 
j greeted me with a warm handshake. Sweaty, ac- 
; tually, since he was just off the tennis court, where 
^ he had “beaten the pants off a famous European 
- auteur.” 

“That guy may have final cut, but he’s got a 
: bad slice, too,” Quentin said. “But enough of 
i sports. Leon, I think your idea for a miniseries is 
: terrific. Tell me a little more about it.” 

“More than what?” I said. 

; “More than what I already know.” 

“But I thoug:ht it was your idea.” 

“Nope. You’re here about your idea. So 
elaborate.” 

“Well,” I said, wondering if my agent had 
sent over the wrong writer but determined to get 


the assignment regardless, “that’s basically it. I 
mean, in a nutshell.” 

“Except nutshells don’t fill ten hours of prime 
time, Leon. We need nut, too.” 

“Look, Quentin, I’ll be frank with you. I come 
up with a lot of ideas, and I’m not sure which one 
you liked.” 

“The one you told me on the phone.” 

“Oh.” 

“And I’ll be frank with you, too, Leon. It’s 
been a couple of weeks, and I don’t really remem- 
ber what it was either. Except that it was terrific. 
Boy, can you sell a story!” 

“You must remember something about our 
conversation.” 

“What conversation? It was on my answering 
machine. Look, in a few minutes I’m due to meet a 
famous German director. Maybe he’ll be able to di- 
agnose the funny noise in the transmission of my 
Mercedes 450 SL. It’s got my famous German 
mechanic stumped. So don’t waste my time, Leon, 
unless you’re willing to talk nut, not nutshell.” 

I inarticulated various nonsense syllables 
while backing out of his office, finally managing to 
scream at him, “I’ll get you the nut, all the nut you 
want. Just give me a little Fone Frend— I mean, a 
little time.” 

I raced home and recorded the original 
message onto my machine. Then I said to it, “Look, 
I’m sorry I erased yoe. I didn’t realize what you 
were doing for me.” 

“Hello, this is Leon. I’m not here, but I do 
want to talk to you. Please leave your name and 
number—” 

“Okay. You’re mad at me. I don’t blame you. 
But, please, talk to me.” 

“Beep.” 

I grabbed my Fone Frend and shook it. 
“What did you tell him?!” I demanded. “What ter- 
rific miniseries idea did you tell Quentin Karp’s 
machine?” 

Silence. 

For hours I continued to beg, cajole, whimper, 
bargain, demand, and threaten. I re-recorded my 
voice a dozen times over, and then a dozen times 
after that. But it always played the same message, 
the same beep. 

Certainly what I have undergone these last 
hours is one of the more humiliating of human 
experiences. 

June 4 

I have come to a decision. I am giving up 
television. I am leaving this miserable town forever. 
What else can a man do, after all, when no one 
returns his calls— not even his own answering 
machine? iB 
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T Z ■ S GREEN PREVIEW 



The Quest for Fire 


THOSE WHO LOVED THE FIRST TWENTY MINUTES OF '2001' 
CAN RETURN TO THE PAST IN THIS THINKING MAN'S 
STONE AGE ADVENTURE, PREVIEWED FOR TZ ElY ED NAHA. 


T his is not one of those silly, awful things like 
One Million director Jean- Jacques 

Annaud stresses. “It’s a very human, sensitive, 
emotional adventure that just happens to take place 
eighty thousand years ago.” 

The French filmmaker pauses, then adds: “It’s a 
very diffa'ent sort of movie.” 

If it’s possible for a single word to sum up 
Annaud’s forthcoming twelve-million-dollar science- 
fantasy epic. The Quest for Fire, it’s “different.” A 
prehistoric saga using no stop-motion trickery a la 
When Dinosaurs Ruled the Earth or slapstick turns a 
la Caveman, Annaud’s film takes advantage of both 
ultramodern movie technology and the talent of such 
diverse figures as Anthony Burgess and Desmond 
Morris in telling its tale of the world’s first fuel- 
shortage crisis— the fuel in this case being fire. 

The Quest for Fire initially concerns the peaceful 
Ulam tribe, whose existence depends upon the wonders 
of lightning-spawned fire. When this fire is stolen by a 
rival (and more savage) tribe, three Ulam warriors set 
off to recapture their life-giving treasure. En route, 
they run into a tribe of cannibds before being 
befriended by still another tribe, the Ivaka, a relatively 
civilized people who teach the Ulam men the secret of 
fire-making. 

' At this point, the fur-swathed wanderers attempt 
to make their way home on a path teeming with saber- 
toothed tigers, hungry wolves, and gigantic mammoths. 
Making the Ulams’ trek even more intriguing for 


moviegoers is the fact that, throughout the entire 
production, not one recognizable word of English is 
spoken. 

“We wanted our film to be as realistic as possible,” 
explains Annaud, “so we had Anthony Burgess come up 
with a suitable, limited language and Desmond Morris 
an equivalent set of body motions. Everything about 
this film was meticulously planned. It is my baby. I 
have fought for her for four years.” 

Annaud’s quest for prehistoric realism began shortly 
after the completion of his 1976 Oscar-winning African 
film Black and White in Color, when the director 
journeyed to Hollywood with an idea for the ultimate 
old-fashioned adventure. 

“A lot of people were excited about it,” he recalls. 
“Nobody told me it was silly. A lot of people, however, 
said things like ‘It’s too strange. It’s too difficult. It has 
never been done.’ I understood their viewpoint. After 
all, it wasn’t a musical.” 

After a few false sparks, The Quest for Fire wound 
up at Twentieth Century-Fox, where president Alan 
Ladd, Jr., greeted the project warmly. Before 
production could get underway, Ladd exited the 
company, but subsequent studio honchos kept Fire 
burning. 

Filming was delayed by the 1980 actors’ strike, 
which indefinitely postpon^ the production and sent its 
budget spiraling heavenward. However, additional 
financing was eventually found via Canadian filmmakers 
John Kemeny and Denis Heroux, and the project moved 
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forward again. 

“There must have been ten occasions when I 
thought the picture was dead,” Annaud recalls. “But 
each time that it died, it rose again, phoenbc-like. The 
movie has a life of its own.” 

With a script by Garard Brach, screenwriter for 
Roman Polanski’s Knife in the Water, Cut de Sac, and 
Tess, Annaud gathered a horde of sturdy young actors 
(led by Everett McGill, Ron Perlman, Nameer El Kadi, 
and Rae Dawn Chong, daughter of Cheech and Chong’s 
Tommy Chong) and assembled a rugged crew to film 
Quest entirely on location in settings that ranged from 
freezing Canada and soggy Scotland to blistering Kenya. 

“Making the movie required a lot of physical 
sacrifice,” Annaud explains. “We did not attempt the 
sound-stage look. When you see glaciers on the screen, 
they’re real glaciers. When you see marshes, they’re 
real marshes. We alternately froze and broiled. For the 
actors, dressed only in animal skins, it was especially 
trying.” 

Annaud’s decision to forsake the Hollywood sound 
stages puzzled some studio observers, as did the 
prehistoric characters themselves. The absence of 
English dialogue caused some uneasiness “upstairs.” 
Annaud, however, was not worried. 

“You must remember that the best pictures have 
very little dialogue,” he explains. “When you recall 
their greatest scenes, you recall the action. Dialogue is 
a wesiness. It’s television stuff.” 

To put what few words there were into the actors’ 
mouths, the filmmakers turned to celebrated novelist 
Anthony Burgess, a linguistics expert who’d already 
created a futuristic English for his Clockwork Orange. 
For Quest he created an entire primitive language, 
complete with grammatical rules. 

What words in Quest cannot express, body language 
will, thanks to Desmond Morris, author of the bestseller 
The Naked Ape. It was Morris’s task to devise a variety 
of appropriate gestures for the four tribes of prehistoric 
people featured in the film. Morris also acted as 
technical advisor bn prehistoric Homo sapiens. 



The Quest for Fire tells the story of the Ulam tribe, whose 
fire comes from lightning. "We show early man as 1 believe 
he truly was," soys director Jean-Jacques Annaud. "A peace- 
able creature except when roused, a stranger in an envi- 
ronment he could not understand and had reason to fear.” 



A Neanderthal tribe, the Wagabous, attack the hapless 
Ulams. During the course of the battle, the Ulams’ fire Is 
destroyed. 


r 



With its prectous fire lost, a group of Ulam warriors set out 
in search of more. Trouble ensues when Amoukar (Ron 
Perlman) wanders into the campsite of the savage Kzamm, 
a cannibal tribe. 



A typical Kzamm tribesman. Makeup is by Chris Tucker, 
already lauded for his work on The Elephant Man. 
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Everett McGill ploys Nooh, one of the film's three Ulom 
heroes. Quest's primitively clod actors endured freezing 
winds in Canada and Scotland and 120-degree heat in 
Kenya. Soys Annaud; "The toughness of the locations 
helpJed my actors experience tor themselves the great 
adventure of man against the elements." 


“There is an interesting misconception about early 
man,” he says, “portraying him as a lumbering brute 
who was always dragging women off by the hair and 
living in a very loutish, cruel condition. If you study the 
social life of early man from the remains that we have, 
however, it’s quite clear that he could only have 
succeeded if there was a considerable amount of mutual 
aid, help, love, and cooperation within the group. 

“They were, aesthetically, a highly sensitive people. 
Within them already would have been parental love, 
feelings of sensual friendship, and sensual body contact. 
They would have communicated by speech, but they 
would also have had, almost certainly, a fairly rich 
gestural life. By hand movements and gestures, they 
would have been able to indicate to one another their 
changing moods and emotions, and also indicate the 
presence or absence of certain kinds of animals, fruits, 
berries, and so on. Our task was to invent a body 
language, a gestural language, which would ring true.” 

Morris constructed his body-talk by modifying the 
physical expressions people use today. “For instance,” 
he explains, “in modem times, we say ‘yes’ and nod 
our head up and down. When we say ‘no’ we shake our 
head from side to side. Now, we don’t want our 
primitive people to l)e too different, or our audience will 
not understand them. But they mustn’t be quite the 
same as us, or they’ll seem to be too modern. And so 
instead of having a nodding movement for ‘yes,’ our 



Encounter with a herd of woolly mammoths — actually 
elephants Imported for location shooting and outfitted with 
shaggy costumes and outsize tusks. How did director 
Annaud get the elephants to emote on cue? "With great 
difficulty,” he laughs. 



Portrait of a Neanderthal. Naked Ape author Desmond 
Morris devised an appropriate body language for the film's 
various tribes. 







Warriors three: Naoh, Amoukar, and Gow (Nameer El Kadi) 
begin the quest. Technical advisor Anthony Burgess, author 
of A Clockwork Orange, notes: "What we are capturing In 
this film Is the extraordinary moment when man took his 
first step towards creating a civilization." 



Mired In a bog, Naoh Is discovered by the Ivakas, an 
advanced people who know the secret of making fire. 
Soon he'll take part In a new chapter In human relations 
by falling In love-as opposed to merely mating — with Ika, 
a young girl of the tribe . . 
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early men dip their head, like a little bow. It’s close to 
a n^, but not a nod. For ‘no,’ the head goes to one 
side. You have a sideways movement, but it’s slightly 
different. 

“Instead of kissing, our people rub their faces 
against one another. It’s not a cheek kiss; it’s rather 
like the way your pet cat rubs against your leg. Instead 
of kissing mouth to mouth, they use a little sort of 
rolling movement of their heads. The idea was to take 
each action that we perform and let our early people 
have a similar action, but one which just slightly varies. 
You get a feeling of strangeness without a total 
mystery.” 

If Quest looks strange on paper, it was even odder 
for participants, as the cast discovered a few weeks 
before production began in October of last year. Ron 
Perlman, who plays the warrior Amoukar, remembers 
the surreality of it all: 

“We all prepared in a similar fashion,” he recalls. 
“We had mime sessions in London. We used the 
chimpanzee as our basic model; we thought nothing 
about doing a ‘man.’ We just did ‘chimp’ for about two 
and a half weeks: we went to zyos, studied them, and 
saw a series of National Geographic films that 
examined chimp behavior. 

“We spent a good portion of every day ‘chimping 
out’ in the studio. The idea was that both chimp and 
man walked along the same evolutionary road, before at 
some point splitting off. After a short period of 
chimping, we got up on our hind legs. We started to 
think about the chimp qualities we had worked out and 
gotten into our bloodstream, then made them manlike. 
Eventually, when the cameras were ready to roll, we 
had a fairly good idea as to the way these people 
comported themselves and what their behavior was 
like.” 

Once the film commenced shooting, director Annaud 
put aside his anthropological questions and turned to 
more immediate concerns, such as the sub-freezing 
temperatures in Canada he had to cope with. His thirty- 
member makeup crew had to transform actors into four 
distinct tribes, from the Chewbacca-like Wagabou, who 
steal the Ulams’ fire, to the near-modern Ulam 
themselves. A herd of imported elephants had to be 
fitted with shaggy costumes in order to pass for 
mammoths, and a pack of wolves had to be trained to 
attack on cue without actually devouring the actors and 
technicians. 

“It was a challenge, yes,” Annaud laughs. 

“Everyone tried to change my mind. It was the usual 
stuff. You’d have an art director who’d suggest using a 
sound stage instead of an outside cave, a special-effects 
man who believed that a key scene should be played in 
the sun instead of in a man-made rainstorm, and an 
actor with sore feet who would earnestly insist that the 
film would look a lot better if the cavemen wore shoes. 
You have to be tough in a situation like that. You have 
to stick to your original vision. It’s easy to look at this 
period of time and be coy or funny or zany or 
melodramatic. What’s daring is to take this period and 
present a human drama.” 

Currently editing his thinking man’s view of the 
Stone Age for a February release, Annaud makes no 



. . . played by Rae Dawn Chong. "The role took a lot of 
muscle and very little wardrobe," says the actress, 
daughter of comedian Tommy Chong. “All I wore most of 
the time was an exotic paint job and a fantastic hairdo." 



The Ivakas inspect their strange Ulam captive. The Ulams’ 
rescue of Ika from the cannibalistic Kzamm lays the 
groundwork tor a friendship between the two tribes. 


box-office predictions. “I don’t know if this is a 
commercial picture,” he shrugs. “Of course, I hope it is. 
A lot of people do. But me? I’m not an optimist. I’m a 
very positive pessimist.” 

Producer Michael Gruskoff, whose credits include 
Young Frankenstein, Silent Running, and Nosferatu, is 
less reserved about the film. “There are just so many 
levels to this,” he says enthusiastically. “It’s the good 
guy versus the bad guy. It’s the journey film of the old 
Westerns. But basically it’s an action-adventure story 
delving deep into the roots of man’s first failings and 
his strength to survive. 

“I know it may sound corny, but the word that I 
use to describe it is ‘inspirational.’ I think that when 
people leave the theater, they’ll be inspired. They will 
have seen these heroes and what they went through to 
get fuel, and it’s because of their actions that we’re in 
the theater seeing the movie in the first place!” 

Shuttling between editing rooms in Hollywood and 
even Canada with Quest’s release date approaching fast, 
Annaud is already considering a sequel. “I don’t want 
to do a normal sequel,” he says, “but my writer and I 
visualize a triptych, a trilogy of different stages of 
human evolution. It has terrific potential as a movie 
series.” 

Whether or not the film spawns a series. The Quest 
for Fire’s cerebral approach and air of authenticity 
should prove a milestone for films of this type— and all 
visions of Raquel Welsh battling heavy-breathing lizards 
are hereby banished forever. iQ 
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by Mike Ashley , 


WITH THIS ISSUE, TZ BEGINS A NEW SERIES 
PROFILING THE GREAT NAMES OF FANTASY'S PAST. 
OUR FIRST SUBJECT IS THE GENIAL ENGLISH ANTIQUARIAN 
WHOSE GHOST STORIES, THOUGH MERELY INTENDED 
TO AMUSE HIS FRIENDS AT CHRISTMAS, 

REMAIN THE SUPREME EXAMPLES OF THE FORM. 


“The most distinguish ed living writer 
of ghost stories.” 

-S;. M. Ellis, 1923 
“For all his light touch, [he] 
evokes fright and hideousness in their 
most shocking form, and will certain- 
ly stand as one of the few really 
creative masters in his darksome 
province.” 

— H. P. Lovecraft, 1926 
. “Among the grejitest of modem 
exponents of the supernatural in 
fiction.” 

—Montague Summers, 1931 


“Master ^f the modern ghost 
story.” 

—August Derleth, 1947 
“Perhaps the most successful 
ghost-story writer of this century.” 

—Peter Penzoldt, 1950 
“No anthology of supernatural 
fiction can be considered quite com- 
plete without one of his stories, and 
no serious discussion of ghost stories 
of the past would be possible without 
a tribute to his work.” 

-E. F. Bleiler, 1971 
“Surely the supreme expert of 


the ghost story.” 

—Peter Raining, 1973 
“Did more for the ghost story 
than any other writer.” 

—Hugh Lamb, 1975 
On and on they go, the accolades 
for M. R. James, the undisputed 
^master of the ghost story. Yet James 
■ himself never regarded these stories 
with much seriousness. They were 
merely an entertaining diversion from 
his more scholarly pursuits. A. F. 
Schofield, who wrote the entry on 
James for the Dictionary of National 
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M. R. James 


Biography, glossed over them in half 
a sentence with, in a lighter 

vein, composing ghost-stories and lit- 
tle plays for boys.” Though he always 
kept an open mind about the ex- 
■ istence of ghosts, James never wrote 
^ with the earnest conviction of mystics 
like Arthur Machen and Algernon 
Blackwood; yet his stories seem, 
perhaps, more real or possible than 
those by more sympathetic writers. 
The fmi irony is that few, if any, of 
his stories are ghost stories in the 
conventional sense. But perhaps it is 
here, and in the fact that his stories 
were written as entertainment, that 
we find a clue to James’s immense 
and enduring popularity. 

First, though, let’s meet the man 
behind the name. • 

Montague Rhodes James was the 
youngest son of Herbert James, the 
curate of Goodnestone in Kent, where 
he was bom on August 1, 1862. 
Goodnestone is a small parish in East 
Kent between Canterbury and Sand- 
wich and is a quaint old village full of 
the typical Victorian red-brick houses 
that would become so much a feature 
of James’s stories. Not that Good- 
nestone would have made much im- 
pression on young Monty who was 
barely three when the family moved 
to the rectory of Livermere, near 
Bury St. Edmunds, in Suffolk, and it 
was here that James spent his child- 
hood. The East Anglian locale figures 
frequently in his "stories, including 
“'The Ash-Tree,” “Rats,” “A Warn- 
ing to the Curious,” and the immortal 
“‘Oh, Whistle, and I’ll Come to You, 
My Lad.’” 

James’s antiquary pursuits seem 
to have started as soon as he could 
read. At" the age of six he apparently 
burst into tears at his first children’s 
party, held at Livermere Hall, but 
was instantly happy when the hostess 
took him into the library. A year 
later, recovering from bronchitis, he 
found solace in a rare seventeenth- 
century Dutch Bible. That same year 
he wrote and illustrated a treatise he 
called Short Sketches of the Principal 
Northern Saints, and he began mak- 
ing notes and sketch plans of the 
local churches. 

Self-educated at first, he then 
passed through prep school and went 
on to Eton in 1876. Although he was 



Illustration by Lynd Ward for James’s “Casting the Runes," in which a slip of 
paper covered with mysterious runic writing carries a deadly curse. Whoever 
Is left holding It at a preordained moment will encounter ... 
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From The Haunted Omnibus (New York. 1937); reprinted courtesy of Gerry de la Ree. 
The Art of the Fantastic (Saddle River. NJ.. 1978). 


Courtesy Kathleen Murray 



the fellow shown atjove — as seen at the conclusion of Curse of the Demon, 
based on James’s story. This 1958 Columbia film (known in England as Night 
of the Demon) starred I3ana Andrews, Peggy Cummins, and Niall MacGinnis. 


both tall and strong, he shunned 
games, finding them an unnecessary 
distraction from his studies and, per- 
haps, rather undignified. All this 
might make him sound unsociable and 
a prude, but the truth was quite the 
opposite; he was always popular at 
school and at college. He had a deep 
sense of humor and a talent for 
mimickry, and amused many by imi- 
tating all the school’s masters. He 
also had a gift for languages, ancient 
and modern, and during his lifetime 
became proficient in Latin, Greek, 
French, Italian, Danish, Swedish, and 
Coptic, with a working knowledge of 
Ethiopic, Hebrew, and Syriac! 

In 1882 he moved on to King’s 
College, Cambridge, where he soon 
amassed a variety of prizes, awards, 
and scholarships. (It was said he 
could complete the Times crossword 
puzzle each morning in the time it 
took to cook his breakfast egg.) 
Architecture, archaeology, classi^ 
and biblical studies all fascinated him 
and rivaled for his interest. In 1887 
he joined an archaeological expedition 
to excavate the Temple of Aphrodite 
at PapJios in Cyprus; but his future 
as an archaeologist was eclipsed by 
his appointment as a lecturer in divi- 
nity and, subsequently, as dean of 
King’s College. 

His first book, a collaboration. 
Psalms of the Pharisees, appeared in 
1891, followed in 1892 by The Testa- 
ment of Abraham, The Gospel Accord- 
ing to Peter, and, over the years, by a 
string of books on such subjects as 
the Apocrypha, architecture, abbeys, 
and stained glass windows. That his 
knowledge of such matters was pro- 
found is only too plain from his ghost 
stories, which are littered with classi- 
cal and biblical quotations and refer- 
ences to old libraries and cathedrals. 
James’s life-long love affair was with 
the past. He never married. In fact, 
he was something of a misogynist, 
although when his close friend and 
illustrator James McBryde died in 
1904, Monty became the guardian of 
McBryde’s posthumously born daugh- 
*ter, Jane. 

The first record of M. R. James’s 
ghost stories comes from the minutes 
of the Chitchat Society at King’s Col- 
lege, in which it states that he read 
two such tales at a Saturday evening 
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Two views of "Count Magnus”: illiufrations by Lee Brown Coye (left) and 
Ellnore Blalsdell for James's story of an English traveler who unwittingly 
awakens the ghost of a medieval Swedish sorcerer— and the sorcerer's 
demonic familiar. 


meeting on October 28, 1893. The 
tales in question were probably “Lost 
Hearts” and “Canon Alberic’s Scrap- 
book,” the earliest ones he completed, 
and both show that, from the start, 
James had his own idea of how a 
ghost story should be written. Thirty 
years later he set down his observa- 
tions in an introduction to V. H. Col- 
lins’s anthology Ghosts and Marvels: 
Two ingr^ients most valu- 
able in the concocting of a 
ghost story are, to me, the at- 
mosphere and the nicely man- 
aged crescendo. I assume, of 
course, that the writer will 
have got his central idea be- 
fore he undertakes the story 
at all. Let us then be intro- 
duced to the actors in a placid 
way; let us see them going 
about their ordinary business, 
undisturbed by forebodings, 
pleased with their surround- 
ings; and into this calm envi- 
ronment let the ominous 
thing put out its head, unob- 
trusively at first, and then 
more insistently, until it holds 
the stage. It is not amiss 
sometimes to leave a loophole 
for a natural explanation; but, 

I would say, let the loophole 
be so narrow as not to be 
quite practicable. 

James refers to the characters as 
“actors,” and, indeed, he creates no 
personalities in his stories; they are 
5S 


merely puppets governed by the se- 
quence of events. Yet so intense are 
the situations that the reader imme- 
diately identifies with the victim of 
the story and cannot help but think, 
“Something like this could happen 
to me!” 

James’s formula applies to almost 
all of his stories, right through his 
career, and it is especially valid for 
“Canon Alberic’s Scrapbook.” It 
begins with^an English archaeologist 
taking an interest in the Church of 
St. Bertrand de Comminges, near 
Toulouse in the Pyrenees, just as 
James himself would have done. (In- 
deed, in later years, James, who felt 
very much at home in France, could 
boast that he had visited all but two 
of that country’s 143 cathedrals.) 
Then the church sacristan enters the 
tale, a wizened old man who is “per- 
petually half glancing behind him” 
and who seems nervous and anxious 
that the Englishman, Dennistoun, is 
studying the church. Afterwards he 
shows Dennistoun a scrapbook com- 
piled by Alberic, a seventeenth-cen- 
tury canon of Comminges. It contains 
a picture which shows, in part, four 
soldiers surrounding a crouching 
figure. “Imagine,” James’s descrip- 
tion begins, “one of the awful bird- 
catching spiders of South America 
translated into human form, and en- 
dowed with intelligence just less than 
human, and you ^1 have some faint 
conception of the terror inspired by 


the appalling effigy.” From the every- 
day, James has now introduced the 
ominous, and the crescendo begins. 
The Englishman takes the scrapbook 
back to his hotel and, while studying 
the book, glimpses something on the 
table. Thinking it first a rat or a 
spider, he suddenly realizes that it is 
a hand “like the hand in that 
picture!” 

He flew out of his chair with 
deadly, inconceivable terror 
clutching at his heart. The 
shape, whose left hand rested 
on the table, was rising to a 
standing posture behind his 
seat, its right hand crooked 
above his scilp. 

I love that. James’s phantoms are i 
never static, bui; they are always in 
the act of doing; something, such as 
rising, bobbing, sniffing, or groping. 

Dennistoun’s visitant is clearly no 
traditional spook but an evil and mur- 
derous demon, and this is standard 
throughout James’s stories. He 
delighted in creating ever more male- 
volent apparitions. They are fre- 
quently hairy ard often resemble, or 
are accompanied by, spider- or rat- 
like things. But sometimes James will 
deceive the reader even further, by- 
passing rats and spiders— for which 
many have a natural revulsion— and 
introducing sued normally friendly 
creatures as cats or, as in “The Diary 
of Mr. Poynter,” a brown spaniel. 
The poor fellow in the story thinks he 
is patting and stroking his pet dog 
until he looks down— and then: 

What he had been touching 
rose up to meet him. It was 
in the attitude of one that had 
crept along the floor on its 
belly, and it was, so far as 
could be recjllected, a human 
figure. But of the face which 
was now rising to within a 
few inches of his own no fea- 
ture was discernible, only 
hair. 

Even when James resorts to one 
of the more traditional forms— “a 
figure in pale, fluttering draperies, 
ill-defined,” which appeared in the 
classic ‘“Oh, Whistle, and I’ll Come 
to You, My Ljid’”— he manages to 
evoke in one brief phrase a more 
frightening description than a whole 
page of (Jothic horrors by describing 
the phantom as: having “a horrible, 
an intensely horrible, /ace of crumpled 
linen.” ' 


IMustrottons from Sleep No More (Farrar 8 l Rioohart, N.Y.) © 1944 by August Oorleth, 
and Tales of the Undead (Thomci Y. Crowell, N.Y.) © 1947 by Ellnore Btaisdell. 


The reading of a new M. R. 
James story at Christmas soon be- 
came a tradition. Mary were written 
to entertain the King s choristers on 
Christmas Eve befon; they sang at 
the midnight service. The stories 
were subsequently published in var- 
ious literary magazines, but it was 
twelve years before his first collection 
appeared in book form, entitled, not 
surprisingly. Ghost Stories of an Anti- 
quary (1905). Later volumes were 
More Ghost Stories of an Antiquary 
(1911), A Thin Ghost and Others 
(1919), and A Waminy to the Curiovo 
(1925). He also wrote a charming chil- 
dren’s fantasy. The Five Jars (1922). 

Yet James never regarded them 
as more than a plesisant diversion 
from his scholarly pursuits, which had 
now increased to include the massive 
task of preparing long, descriptive 
catalogues of anciert manuscripts 
housed in various college, university, 
or abbey libraries— a task that occu- 
pied much of his time from 1895 to 
1932. He also traveled extensively in 
France, Sweden, Denmark, and Ger- 
many, usually on long cycling holi- 
days. In addition, he served as direc- 
tor of the Fitzwilliam Museum, and in 
1905 he was elected provost of King’s 
College, becoming its vice-chancellor 
in 1913. Finally, in 1918, he became 
the provost 'of Eton, a post he held 
till his death in 1936, at the age of 
seventy-three. 

Small wonder he found little time 
to write, let alone complete any ghost 
stories. When his Collected Ghost Sto- 
ries was published in 1931, it con- 
tained only thirty-one tales, and he 
completed only two more in his final 
years. But as more than one critic 
has commented, th(jy include a 
greater number of consistently first- 
rate ghost stories then do those of 
any other writer. There was a period 
when no self-respecting ghost story 
collection was complete without an 
M. R. James tale. 

Considering their quality, that 
should come as no surprise. There are 
the tales of witchcraft, such as “The 
Ash-'Tree” and “The Stalls of Bar- 
chester Cathedral,” the vampire 
stories “Count Magnus” and “An 
Episode of Cathedral History,” the 
black magic of “Casting the Runes,” 
the vision of past evils in “A View 
froin a Hill,” and the cryptographic 
treasure hunt in “The Treasure of 
Abbot Thomas,” with its guardian 
demon. 


And who can forget such won- 
derfully chilling one-liners as, “He 
looked as if he was wet all over: and 
I’m not at all sure that he was alive.” 
And: “There he saw a terrible figure 
—something in ragged black— with 
whitish patches breaking out of it.” 
And one of the best: “It took shape 
as a face- a human face— a burnt 
human face: and with the odious 
writhings of a wasp creeping out of a 
rotten apple there clambered forth an 
appearance of a form, waving black 
arms prepared to clasp the head that 
was bending over them.” 

If you want to know more about 
M. R. James, he left some of his own 
reminiscences in Eton and Kings 
(1926), and after his death his friend 
S. G. Lubbock wrote A Memoir of 
Montague Rhodes James (1939). More 
recently R. W. Pfaff has completed 
what should be the definitive biogra- 
phy, Montague Rhodes James (1980). 

James’s work inspired others to 
imitation. Many were antiquarians or 


bibliophiles themselves, such as E. G. 
Swain, proctor of King’s College dur- 
ing James’s tenure as dean; R. H. 
Malden, who studied at King’s and 
went on to become the dean of Wells; 
and A.N.L. Munby, who also studied 
at King’s, though in the years Eifter 
James. Many were, quite naturally, 
affected by James’s style, and one 
will find more than a hint of him in 
the works of H. Russell Wakefield, 
Robert Aickman, Ramsey Campbell, 
and even Kingsley Amis. 

But if M. R. James inspired 
others, who had fir-st inspired him? 
There was one man who, in James’s 
opinion, stood “absolutely in the first 
rank as a Writer of ghost stories,” 
and James himself spent considerable 
time tracking down the man’s anony- 
mous stories and compiling a collec- 
tion published as Madam Growl’s 
Ghost in 1923. That man was Joseph 
Sheridan LeFanu, and I’ll examine 
his life and work in our next install- 
ment of The Essential Writers. fS 
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A Classic Tale of Undying Evil 
by M. R. James 


[Editor’s note: The following story first appeared in 
190U in the British Ghost Stories of an Antiquary. 
“I wrote these stories at long intervals,” James 
noted, “and most of them were read to patient 
friends, usually at the season of Christmas.” In 
Elegant Nightmares: The English Ghost Story from 
LeFanu to Blackwood (Ohio University Press, 1978), 
Jack Sullivan writes: “The stories are consciously 
addressed to skeptical readers, readers with a 

twentieth-century frame of reference The way to 

reach such a reader, James implies, is through 
clarity and restraint: the hyperbole and verbal ef- 
fusiveness of the Gothic writers are to be strictly 
avoided.” Witches, Sullivan notes, “are com- 
monplace in fiction,” but he warns us that the one 
in James’s “The Ash-Tree” has “some uniquely un- 
savory traits .... In aU causes, James moves from the 
traditional concept to his own variation with such 
swiftness and conciseness that the reader almost 
forgets he is reading a reworked version of old, 
sometimes trite material. ” James himself pretended 
nothing more. “The stories, ” he wrote, “do not make 
any very exalted claim. If any of them succeed in 
causing their readers to feel pleasantly uncomfor- 
table when walking' along a solitary road at 
nightfall, or sitting over a dying fire in the small 
hours, my purpose in writing them will have been 
attained. ”] 

E veryone who has travelled over Eastern 
England knows the smaller country-houses 
with which it is studded— the rather dank lit- 
tle buildings, usually in the Italian style, surrounded 
with parks of some eighty to a hundred acres. For 
me they have always had a very strong attraction. 


with the grey paling of split oak, the noble trees, 
the meres with their reed-beds, and the line of dis- 
tant woods. Then, I like the pillared portico— per- 
phaps stuck on to a red-brick Queen Anne house 
which has been faced with stucco to bring it into 
line with the “Grecian” taste of the end of the eigh- 
teenth century; the hall yiside, going up to the roof, 
which hall ought always to be provided with a 
gallery and a small organ. I like the library, too, 
where you may find anjdhing from a Psalter of the 
thirteenth century to a Shakespeare quarto. I like 
the pictures, of course; and perhaps most of all I 
like fancying what life in such a house was when it 
was first built, and in the piping times of landlords’ 
prosperity, and not least now, when, if money is not 
so plentiful, taste is more varied and life quite as in- 
teresting. I wish to have one of these houses and 
enough money to keep it together and entertain my 
friends in it modestly. 

But this is a digression. I have to tell you of a 
curious series of events which happened in such a 
house as I have tried to describe. It is Castringham 
Hall in Suffolk. I think a good deal has been done 
to the building since the period of my story, but the 
essential features I have sketched are still 
there— Italian portico, square block of white house, 
older inside than out, park with fringe of woods, 
and mere. The one feature that marked out the 
house from a score of others is gone. As you looked 
at it from the papk, you saw on the right a great 
old ash-tree growing within half a dozen yards of 
the wall, and almost or quite touching the building 
with its branches. I suppose it had stood there ever 
since Castringham ceased to be a fortified place, 
and since the moat was filled in and the Elizabethan 
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The Vicar looke'd and 
saw the moving creature 
. . .and he could 
have sworn, he said, 
though it sounded foolish, 
that, squirrel or not, 
it had more than 
four legs. 


dwelling-house built. At any rate, it had well-nigh 
attained its full dimensions in the year 1690. 

In that year the district in which the Hall is 
situated was the scene of a number of witch-trials. 
It will be long, I think, before we arrive at a just 
estimate of the amount of solid reason— if there was 
any— which lay at the root uf the universal fear of 
witches in old times. Whether the persons accused 
of this offence really did imagine that they were 
possessed of unusual power of any kind; or whether 
they had the will at least, if not the power, of doing 
mischief to their neighbours; or whether all the con- 
fessions, of which there are so many, were extorted 
by the mere cruelty of the witch-finders— these are 
questions which are not, I fancy, yet solved. And 
the present narrative gives me pause. I cannot 
altogether sweep it away as mere invention. The 
reader must judge for himself. 

Castringham contributed a victim to the auto- 
da-fe. Mrs Mothersole was her name, and she dif- 
fered from the ordinary run of village witches only 
in being rather better off and in a more influential 
position. Efforts -were made to save her by several 
reputable farmers of the parish. They did their best 
to testify to her character, and showed considerable 
anxiety as to the verdict of the jury. 

But what seems to have been fatal to the 
woman was the evidence of the then proprietor of 
Castringham Hall— Sir Matthew Fell. He deposed to 
having watched her on three different occasions 
from his window, at the full of the moon, gathering 
sprigs “from the ash-tree near my house”. She had 
climbed into the branches, clad only in her shift, 
and was cutting off small twigs with a peculiarly 
curved knife, and as she did so she seemed to be 
talking to herself. On each occasion Sir Matthew 
had done his best to capture the woman, but she 
had always taken alarm at some accidental noise he 
had made, and all he could see when he got down to 
the garden was a hare running across the path in 
the direction of the village. 

On the third night he had been at the pains to 
follow at his best speed, and had gone straight to 


Mrs Mothersole’s house; but he had had to wait a 
quarter of an hour battering at her door, and then 
she had come out very cross, and apparently very 
sleepy, as if just out of bed; and he had no good ex- 
planation to offer of his visit. 

Mainly on this evidence, though there was 
much more of a less striking and unusual kind from 
other parishioners, Mrs Mothersole was found guil- 
ty and condemned to die. She v^as hanged a week 
after the trial, with five or six more unhappy 
creatures, at Bury St Edmunds. 

Sir Matthew Fell, then E'eputy-Sheriff, was 
present at the execution. It was a damp, drizzly 
March morning when the cart made its way up the 
rough grass hill outside Northgate, where the 
gallows stood. The other victims were apathetic or 
broken down with misery; but Mrs Mothersole was, 
as in life so in death, of a very different temper. 
Her “poysonous Rage”, as a reporter of the time 
puts it, “did so work upon th(i Bystanders— yea, 
even upon the Hangman— that it was constantly af- 
firmed of all that saw her that she presented the 
living Aspect of a mad Divell. Yet she offer’d no 
Resistance to the Officers of tlie Law; onely she 
looked upon those that laid Hands upon her with so 
direfull and venomous an Aspect that— as one of 
them afterwards assured me— the meer Thought of 
it preyed inwardly upon his Mind for six Months 
after.” 

However, all that she is reported to have said 
were the seemingly meaningless words: “There will 
be guests at the Hall.” Which she repeated more 
than once in an undertone. 

Sir Matthew Fell was not unimpressed by the 
bearing of the woman. He had some talk upon the 
matter with the Vicar of his parish, with whom he 
travelled home after the assize business was over. 
His evidence at the trial had not been very willingly 
given; he was not specially infected with the witch- 
finding mania, but he declared, then and after- 
wards, that he could not give any other account of 
the matter than that he had jpven, and that he 
could not possibly have been mistaken as to what he 
saw. The whole transaction had been repugnant to 
him, for he was a man who liked to be on pleasant 
terms with those about him; but lie saw a duty to be 
done in this business, and he had done it. That 
seems to have been the gist of his sentiments, and 
the Vicar applauded it, as any reasonable man must 
have done. 

A few weeks after, when the moon of May 
was at the full. Vicar and Squire met again in the 
park, and walked to the Hall together. Lady Fell 
was with her mother, who was dangerously ill, and 
Sir Matthew was alone at homti; so the Vicar, Mr 
Crome, was easily persuaded to take a late supper 
at the Hall. 
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Sir Matthew ■was not very good company this 
evening. The talk ran chiefly on family and parish 
matters, and, as luck would have it. Sir Matthew 
made a memorandum in writing of certain wishes 
or intentions of his regarding his estates, which 
afterwards proved (jxceedingly useful. 

When Mr Crome thought of starting for 
home, about half past nine o’clock. Sir Matthew and 
he took a preliminai"y turn on the gravelled walk at 
the back of the house. The only incident that struck 
Mr Crome was this: they were in sight of the ash- 
tree which I described as growing near the windows 
of the building, whe n Sir Matthew stopped and said: 

“What is that that runs up and down the 
stem of the ash? It is never a squirrel? They will all 
be in their nests by now.” 

The Vicar looked and saw the mo'ving 
creature, but he could make nothing of its colour in 
the moonlight. The sharp outline, however, seen for 
an instant, was imprinted on his brain, and he could 
i have sworn, he said, though it sounded foolish, that, 

; squirrel or not, it had more than four legs. 

I Still, not much was to be made of the momen- 
I tary vision, and the two men parted. They may 
have met since then, but it was not for a score of 
years. 

Next day Sir Matthew Fell was not 
downstairs at six in the morning, as was his 
custom, nor at sewm, nor yet at eight. Hereupon 
the servants went and knocked at his chamber 
door. I need not prolong the description of their 
anxious listenings and renewed batterings on the 
panels. The door was opened at last from the out- 
side, and they found their master dead and black. 
So much you have guessed. That there were any 
marks of violence did not at the moment appear; 
but the window was open. 

One of the men went to fetch the parson, and 
j then by his directions rode on to give notice to the 
coroner. Mr Crome himself went as quick as he 
might to the Hall, and was shown to the room 
where the dead man lay. He has left some notes 


among his papers which show how genuine a 
respect and sorrow was felt for Sir Matthew, and 
there is also this passage, which I transcribe for the 
sake of the light it throws upon the course of 
events, and also upon the common beliefs of the 
time: 

“There was not any the least Trace of an En- 
trance ha'ving been forc’d to the Chamber: but the 
Casement stood open, as my poor Friend would al- 
ways have it in this Season. He had his Evening 
Drink of small Ale in a silver vessel of about a pint 
measure, and tonight had not drunk it out. This 
Drink was examined by the Physician from Bury, a 
Mr Hodgkins, who could not, however, as he after- 
wards declar’d upon his Oath, before the Coroner’s 
quest, discover that any matter of a venomous kind 
was present in it. For, as was natural, in the great 
Swelling and Blackness of the Corpse, there was 
talk made among the Neighbours of Poyson. The 
Body was very much Disorder’d as it laid in the 
Bed, being twisted after so extream a sort as gave 
too probable Conjecture that my worthy Friend and 
Patron had expir’d in great Pain and Agony. And 
what is as yet unexplain’d, and to myself the Argu- 
ment of some Horrid and Artfull Designe in the 
Perpetrators of this Barbarous Murther, was this, 
that the Women which were entrusted with the 
laying-out of the Corpse and washing it, being both 
sad Pearsons and very well Respected in their 
Mournfull Profession, came to me in a great Pain 
and Distress both of Mind and Body, saying, what 
was indeed confirmed upon the first View, that they 
had no sooner touch’d the Breast of the Corpse 
with their naked Hands than they were sensible of a 
more than ordinary violent Smart and Acheing in 
their Palms, which, with their whole Forearms, in 
no long time swell’d so immoderately, the Pain still 
continuing, that, as afterwards proved, during 
many weeks they were forc’d to lay by the exercise 
of their Calling; and yet no mark seen on the Skin. 

“Upon hearing this, I sent for the Physician, 
who was still in the House, and we made as carefull 
a Proof as we were able by the Help of a small 
Magnifying Lens of Crystal of the condition of the 
Skinn on this Part of the Body: but could not detect 
with the Instrument we had any Matter of Impor- 
tance beyond a couple of small Punctures or Pricks, 
which we then concluded were the Spotts by which 
the Poyson might be introduced, remembering that 
Ring of Pope Borgia, with other known Specimens 
of the Horrid Art of the Italian Poysoners of the 
last age. 

“So much is to be said of the Symptoms seen 
on the Corpse. As to what I am to add, it is meerly 
my own Experiment, and to be left to Posterity to 
judge whether there be anything of Value therein. 
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There was on the Table by the Beddside a Bible of 
the small size, in which my Friend— punctuall as in 
Matters of less Moment, so in this more weighty 
one— used nightly, and upon his First Rising, to 
read a sett Portion. And I taking it up— not without 
a Tear duly paid to him wich from the Study of this 
poorer Adumbration was now pass’d to the con- 
templation of its great Originall— it came into my 
Thoughts, as at such moments of Helplessness we 
are prone to catch at any the least Glimmer that 
makes promise of Light, to make trial of that old 
and by many accounted Superstitious Practice of 
drawing the Sortes; of which a Principall Instance, 
in the case of his late Sacred Majesty the Blessed 
Martyr King Charles and my Lord Falkland, was 
now much talked of. I must needs admit that by my 
Trial not much Assistance was afforded me: yet, as 
the Cause and Origin of these Dreadfull Events 
may hereafter be search’d out, I set down the 
Results, in the case it may be found that they 
pointed the true Quarter «f the Mischief to a 
quicker Intelligence than my own. 

“I made, then, three trials, opening the Book 
and placing my Finger upon certain Words: which 
gave in the first these words, from Luke xiii. 7, Cut 
it down; in the second, Isaiah xiii. 20, It shall never 
be inhabited; and upon the third Experiment, Job 
xxxix. 30, Her young ones also suck up blood. ” 

This is all that need be quoted from Mr 
Crome’s papers. Sir Matthew Fell was duly coffined 
and laid into the earth, and his funeral sermon, 
preached by Mr Crome on the following Sunday, 
has been printed under the title of “The Unsearch- 
able Way; or, England’s Danger and the 
Malicious Dealings of Antichrist’’, it being the 
Vicar’s view, as well as that most commonly held in 
the neighbourhood, that the Squire was the victim 
of a recrudescence of the Popish Plot. 

His son. Sir Matthew the second, succeeded 
to the title and estates. And so ends the first act of 
the Castringham tragedy. It is to be mentioned, 
though the fact is not surprising, that the new 
BarOnet did not occupy the room in which his father 
had died. Nor, indeed, was it slept in by anyone but 
an occasional visitor during the whole of his occupa- 
tion. He died in 1735, and I do not find that 
anything particular marked his reign, save a 
curiously constant mortality among his cattle and 
live-stock in general, which showed a tendency to 
increase slightly as time went on. 

Those who are interested in the details will 
find a statistical account in a letter to the Gentle- 
men’s Magazine of 1772, which draws the facts 
from the Baronet’s own papers. He put an end to it 
at last by a very simple expedient, that of shutting 
up all his beasts in sheds at night, and keeping no 
sheep in his park. For he had noticed that nothing 


A certain amount of ! 
interest was excited in 
the village when it was 
known that the famous 
witch was to be 
exhumed. 

And the feeling c»f surprise 
was very strong when it 
was found that, though 
her coffin was fairly 
sound and unbroken, 
there was no trace 
whatever inside it of 
body, bones, or dust. 

was ever attacked that spent the night indoors. 
After that the disorder confined itself to wild birds, 
and beasts of chase. But as we have no good ac- 
count of the symptoms, and as all-night watching 
was quite unproductive of any clue, I do not dwell 
on what the Suffolk farmers called the “Cast- 
ringham sickness’’. 

The second Sir Matthew died in 1735, as I 
said, and was duly succeeded by his son. Sir 
Richard. It was in his time that the great family 
pew was built out on the north side of the parish 
church. So large were the Sc[uire’s ideas that 
several of the graves on that unhallowed side of the 
building had to be disturbed to satisfy his re- 
quirements. Among them was that of Mrs Mother- 
sole, the position of which was accurately known, 
thanks to a note on a plan of thts church and yard, 
both made by Mr Crome. 

A certain amount of inter(!st was excited in 
the village when it was known that the famous 
witch, who was still remembered by a few, was to 
be exhumed. -And the feeling of surprise, and indeed 
disquiet, was very strong when it was found that, 
though her coffin was fairly sound and unbroken, 
there was no trace whatever inside it of body, 
bones, or dust. Indeed, it is a curious phenomenon, 
for at the time of her burying no such things were 
dreamt of as resurrection-men, and it is difficult to 
conceive any rational motive for stealing a body 
otherwise than for the uses of the dissecting-room. 

The incident revived for a time all the stories 
of witch-trials and of the exploits of the witches, 
dormant for forty years, and Sir Richard’s orders 
that the coffin should be burnt were thought by a 
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good many to be rather foolhardy, though they 
were duly carried out. 

Sir Richard was a pestilent innovator, it is 
certain. Before his time the Hall had been a fine 
block of the mellowest red brick; but Sir Richard 
had travelled in Italy and become infected with the 
Italian taste, and, having more money than his 
predecessors, he d(jtermined to leave an Italian 
palace where he had found an English house. So 
stucco and ashlar masked the brick; some indif- 
ferent Roman marbles were planted about in the 
entrance-hall and gardens; a reproduction of the 
Sibyl’s temple at Ti^mli was erected on the opposite 
bank of the mere; and Castringham took an entirely 
new, and, I must say, a less engaging, aspect. But 
I it was much admired, and served as a model to a 
good many of the neighbouring gentry in after- 
years. 

O ne morning (it was in 1754) Sir Richard woke 
after a night of discomfort. It had been 
windy, and his chimney had smoked per- 
sistently, and yet it was so cold that he must keep 
up a fire. Also something had so rattled about the 
window that no mail could get a moment’s peace. 
Further, there was the prospect of several guests of 
position arriving in the course of the day, who 
would expect sport cf some kind, and the inroads of 
the distemper (which continued among his game) 
had been lately so serious that he was afraid for his 
reputation as a game-preserver. But what really 


touched him most nearly was the other matter of 
his sleepless night. He could certainly not sleep in 
that room again. 

That was the chief subject of his meditations 
at breakfast, and after it he began a systematic ex- 
amination of the rooms to see which would suit his 
notions best. It was long before he found one. This 
had a window with an eastern aspect and that with 
a northern; this door the servants would be always 
passing, and he did not like the bedstead in that. 
No, he must have a room with a western look-out, 
so that the sun could not wake him early, and it 
must be out of the way of the business of the house. 
The housekeeper was at the end of her resources. 

“Well, Sir Richard,” she said, “you know that 
there is but the one room like that in the house.” 

“Which may that be?” said Sir Richard. 

“And that is Sir Matthew’s— the West Cham- 
ber.” 

“Well, put me in there, for there I’ll lie 
tonight,” said her master. “Which way is it? Here, 
to be sure”; and he hurried off. 

“Oh, Sir Richard, but no one has slept there 
these forty years. The air has hardly been changed 
since Sir Matthew died there.” 

Thus she spoke, and rustled after him. 

“Come, open the door, Mrs Chiddock. I’ll see 
the chamber, at least.” 

So it was opened, and, indeed, the smell was 
very close and earthy, ^ir Richard crossed to the 
window, and, impatiently, as was his wont, threw 
the shutters back, and flung open the casement. 
For this end of the house was one which the altera- 
tions had barely touched, grown up as it was with 
the great ash-tree, and being otherwise concealed 
from view. 

“Air it, Mrs Chiddock, all today, and move 
my bed-furniture in in the afternoon. Put the 
Bishop of Kilmore in my old room.” 

“Pray, Sir Richard,” said a new voice, break- 
ing in on this speech, “might I have the favour of a 
moment’s interview?” 

Sir Richard turned round and saw a man in 
black in the doorway, who bowed. 

“I must ask your indulgence for this intru- 
sion, Sir Richard. You will, perhaps, hardly 
remember me. My name is William Crome, and my 
grandfather was Vicar in your grandfather’s time.” 

“Well, sir,” said Sir Richard, “the name of 
Crome is always a passport to Castringham. I am 
glad to renew a friendship of two generations’ 
standing. In what can I serve you? for your hour of 
calling— and, if I do not mistake you, your bearing 
—shows you to be in some haste.” 

“That is no more than the truth, sir. I am 
riding from Norwich to Bury St Edmunds with 
what haste I can make, and I have called in on my 
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way to leave with you some papers which we have 
but just come upon in looking over what my grand- 
father left at his death. It is thought you may find 
some matters of family interest in them.” 

“You are mighty obliging, Mr Crome, and, if 
you will be so good as to follow me to the parlour, 
and drink a glass of wine, we will take a first look 
at these same papers together. And you, Mrs Chid- 
dock, as I said, be about airing this chamber . . . 
Yes, it is here my grandfather died . . . Yes, the 
tree, perhaps, does make the place a little dampish 
... No; I do not wish to listen to any more. Make 
no difficulties, I beg. You have your orders— go. 
Will you follow me, sir?” 

They went to the study. The packet which 
young Mr Crome had brought— he was then just 
become a Fellow of Clare Hall in Cambridge, I may 
say, and subsequently brought out a respectable edi- 
tion of Polyaenus— contained among other things 
the notes which the old Vicar had made upon the 
occasion of Sir Matthew FeU’s death. And for the 
first time Sir Richard was confronted with the 
enigmatical Sortes Biblicae which you have heard. 
They amused him a good deal. 

“Well,” he said, “my grandfather’s Bible 
gave one prudent piece of advice— Cut it down. If 
that stands for the ash-tree, he may rest assured I 
shall not neglect it. Such a nest of catarrhs and 
agues was never seen.” 

The parlour contained the family books, 
which, pending the arrival of a collection which Sir 
Richard had made in Italy, and the building of a 
proper room to receive them, were not many in 
number. 

Sir Richard looked up from the paper to the 
bookcase. 

“I wonder,” says he, “whether the old pro- 
phet is there yet? I fancy I see him.” 

Crossing the room, he took out a dumpy 

I 

Bible, which, sure enough, bore on the flyleaf the 
inscription: “To Matthew Fell, from his Loving 
Godmother, Anne Aldous, 2 September 1659.” 

“It would be no bad plan to test him again, 
Mr Crome. I will wager we get a couple of names in 
the Chronicles. H’ml what have We here? ‘Thou 
shalt seek me in the morning, and I shall not be.’ 
Well, well! Your grandfather would have made a 
fine omen of that, hey? No more prophets for me! 
They are all in a tale. And now, Mr Crome, I am in- 
finitely obliged to you for your packet. You will, I 
fear, be impatient to get on. Pray allow me— 
another glass.” 

So with offers of hospitality, which were gen- 
uinely meant (for Sir Richard thought well of the 
young man’s address and manner), they parted. 

In the afternoon came the guests— the Bishop 
of Kilmore, Lady Mary Hervey, Sir William Kent- 


field, etc. Dinner at five, wine, cards, supper, and 
dispersal to bed. 

Next morning Sir Richard is disinclined to 
take his gun with the rest. He talks with the Bishop 
of Kilmore. This prelate, unlike a good many of the 
Irish Bishops of his day, had visited his see, and, in- 
deed, resided there, for some considerable time. 
This morning, as the two were walking along the 
terrace and talking over the alterations and im- 
provements in the house, the Bishop said, pointing 
to the window of the West Room: 

“You could never get one of my Irish flock to 
occupy that room. Sir Richard.” 

“Why is that, my lord? It is, in fact, my 

own.” 

“Well, our Irish peasantry will always have it 
that it brings the worst of luck to sleep near an ash- 
tree, and you have a fine growth of ash not two 
yards from your chamber window. Perhaps,” the 
Bishop went on, with a smile, “it has given you a 
touch of its quality already, for you do not seem, if 
I may say it, so much the fresher for your night’s 
rest as your friends would like to see you.” 

“That, or something else, it is true, cost me 
my sleep from twelve to four, my lord. But the tree 
is to come down tomorrow, so I shall not hear much 
more from it.” 

“I applaud your determination. It can hardly 
be wholesome to have the air you breathe strained, 
as it were, through all that leafage.” 

“Your lordship is right there, I think. But I 
had not my window open last night. It was rather 
the noise that went on— no doubt from the twigs 
sweeping the glass— that kept irie open-eyed.” 

“I think that can hardly be. Sir Richard. 
Here— you see it from this point. None of these 
nearest branches even can touch your casement 
unless there were a gale, and there was none of 
that last night. They miss the panes by a foot.” 

“No, sir, true. What, then, wall it be, I 
wonder, that scratched and rustled so— ay, and 
covered the dust on my sill wdth lines and marks?” 

At last they agreed that the rats must have 
come up through the ivy. That was the Bishop’s 
idea, and Sir Richard jumped at it. 

So the day passed quietlj, and night came, 
and the party dispersed to their rooms, and wished 
Sir Richard a better night. 

And now we are in his bedroom, with the 
light out and the Squire in bed. The room is over 
the kitchen, and the night outsidij still and warm, so 
the window stands open. 

There is very little light shout the bedstead, 
but there is a strange movement there; it seems as 
if Sir Richard were moving his head rapidly to and 
fro with only the slightest possible sound. And now 
you would guess, so deceptive is the half-darkness. 



that he had several heads, round and brownish, 
which move back and forward, even as low as his 
chest. It is a horrible illusion. Is it nothing more? 
There! something drops off the bed with a soft 
plump, like a kitten, and is out of the window in a 
flash; another— four~and after that there is quiet 
again. 

Thou shall seek me in the morning, and I shall 
\not be. 

I 

As with Sir Matthew, so with Sir Rich- 
ard— dead and black in his bed! 

A pale and silent party of guests and servants 
gathered under the window when the news was 
known. Italian poisoners. Popish emissaries, in- 
fected air— all these and more guesses were hazard- 
ed, and the Bishop of Kilmore looked at the tree, in 
the fork of whose lov/er boughs a white tom-cat was 
crouching, looking down the hollow which years had 
gnawed in the trunk. It was watching something in- 
side the tree with great interest. 

Suddenly it got up and craned over the hole. 
Then a bit of the edge on which it stood gave way, 
and it went slithering in. Everyone looked up at the 
noise of the fall. 

It is known to most of us that a cat can cry; 
but few of us have heard, I hope, such a yell as 
came out of the trunk of the great ash. Two or 
three screams there were— the witnesses are not 
sure which— and then a slight and muffled noise of 
some commotion or struggling was all that came. 
But Lady Mary Heivey fainted outright, and the 
housekeeper stopped her ears and fled till she fell 
on the terrace. 

The Bishop of Kilmore and Sir William Kent- 
field stayed. Yet even they were daunted, though it 
was only at the cry of a cat; and Sir William 
swallowed once or twice before he could say: 

“There is something more than we know of in 
that tree, my lord. I am for an instant search.” 


And this was agreed upon. A ladder was 
brought, and one of the gardeners went up, and, 
looking down the hollow, could detect nothing but a 
few dim indications of something moving. They got 
a lantern, and let it down by a rope. 

“We must get at the bottom of this. My life 
upon it, my lord, but the secret of these terrible 
deaths is there.” 

Up went the gardener again with the lantern, 
and let it down the hole cautiously. They saw the 
yellow light upon his face as he bent over, and saw 
his face struck with an incredulous terror and 
loathing before he cried out in a dreadful voice and 
fell back from the ladder— where, happily, he was 
caught by two of the men— letting the lantern fall 
inside the tree. 

He was in a dead faint, and it was some time 
before any word could be got from him. 

By then they had Something else to look at. 
The lantern must have broken at the bottom, and 
the light in it caught upon dry leaves and rubbish 
that lay there for in a few minutes a dense smoke 
began to come up, and then flame; and, to be short, 
the tree was in a blaze. 

The bystanders made a ring at some yards’ 
distance, and Sir William and the Bishop sent men 
to get what weapons and tools they could; for, 
clearly, whatever might be using the tree as its lair 
would be forced out by ^he fire. 

So it was. First, at the fork, they saw a round 
body covered with fire— the size of a man’s 
head— appear very suddenly, then seem to collapse 
and fall back. This, five or six times; then a similar 
ball leapt into the air and fell on the grass, where 
after a moment it lay still. The Bishop went as near 
as he dared to it, and saw— what but the remains of 
an enormous spider, veinous and seared! And, as 
the fire burned lower down, more terrible bodies 
like this began to break out from the trunk, and it 
was seen that these were covered with greyish hair. 

All that day the ash burned, and until it fell to 
pieces the men stood about it, and from time to 
time killed the brutes as they darted out. At last 
there was a long interval when none appeared, and 
they cautiously closed in and examined the roots of 
the tree. 

“They found,” says the Bishop of Kilmore, 
“below it a rounded hollow place in the earth, 
wherein were two or three bodies of these creatures 
that had plainly been smothered by the smoke; and, 
what is to me more curious, at the side of this den, 
against the wall,, was crouching the anatomy or 
skeleton of a human being, with the skin dried upon 
the bones, having some remains of black hair, which 
was pronounced by those that examined it to be un- 
doubtedly the body of a woman, and clearly dead 
for a period of fifty years.” iS 
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THE PAST LAY BEFORE THEM, THE DEAD LIVED AGAIN, 
AMD MEMORIES ENDED AT THE END OF THE ROAD. . . 


ON 202" 


JEFF BEGET 


T he leaves skittered across the road as the 
cold Novemtier wind blew out of the west- 
ern Massachusetts hills. They were a 
familiar sight to Sandy, but the first time the 
headlights of the old Volvo caught them, Wayne 
started to brake the car and stalled the engine. He 
muttered an obscenity. 

“Why did you do that? You’re going to get 
us stuck out here,” Sandy grumbled. “I told y.ou 
we should have stayed the night in Amherst.” 
Even though they were both tired and it was near- 
ly midnight before they’d left Sandy’s friends’ 
apartment, Wayne had insisted on making the two- 
hour trip to her parents’ home in Lowell that 
night. 

“There were animals running across the 
road,” Wayne replied as he shifted into neutral and 
steered the slowing' car toward the side of the 
road. The engine caught, and he shifted back into 
drive. “Didn’t you see them? They were little dark 
things, rats I think.” He accelerated and pulled the 
car back toward the middle of the empty road. 

“They were just leaves, blown by the wind. 
It’s something you never see in California.” 

“Then I’m ghid I missed them. California’s 
always had ever 3 d;hing I wanted.” 

“Except me.” 

“Sometimes I wonder about that.” 

It was an old line of banter that, like many 
other things, was souring on them both, but 
Wayne’s twisting of it hurt Sandy. The trip had 
been her idea— she’d wanted to visit family and 
friends back East, and hoped that the trip would 
help bring her and Wayne back together. But 
nothing had gone right; even the old car she’d 
brought West with her years ago was dying. 
“Come on^ Wayne. You agreed to come back with 
me. You said yor. wanted to see the East, 
remember?” 

“Yeah, I guess I did. There was nothing bet- 
ter to do. But it’s so damn alien here.” 

Sandy stared out the windshield, trying to 
find a way to snap Wayne out of his foul mood. 
The wipd was picking up, bringing with it some 
snowflakes which were settling on the empty road 
that would take them to Pelham, where they would 
pick up Route 202 and drive north for miles to 
Route 2, then to Route 495, and finally into Lowell. 
She knew the route well from her college years, 
but she’d never taken it so late at night. 

In the silence, Wayne reached over and 
turned on the radio. He punched two buttons and 
got only static, but the third brought Jimi 
Hendrix’s voice into the car: “. . .Two riders were 
approaching, and the wind began to howl. . .” The 


last word echoed down the road with them and the 
wind, then faded back into static as they went 
down a hill. 

Sandy shuddered. “Turn it off, Wayne, please.” 

“Why? I like it; I haven’t heard it in ages.” 

“It bothers me. Hendrix has been dead for ten 
years now. To hear him now is like . . . like a ghost 
singing.” 

Wayne laughed. “Don’t be silly. It’s just elec- ; 
tronics, just music. It’s grooves on a record being 
translated electro-mechanically into signals that can 
make a speaker move. There’s nothing supernatural 
about it.” He stared out into the thickening snow. 
“The only thing that’s spooky around here is the 
country.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“It’s strange, that’s all. Ancient and foreboding 
and now ...” he pointed to the bare trees beside the 
road, “. . . barren.” 

“You call this barren after living around Los 
Angeles?” Sandy thought of the scraggly shrubs that 
failed to cover the dry soil of the Angeles National 
Forest, and of the sandy desert east of San Bernar- 
dino. 

“No, I mean empty, menacing. You remember 
that book we read by Lovecraft? He lived in New 
England, and this is his 'kind of country. Even the 
names match. I remember the name of one of his 
characters— Whateley, Wilbur Whateley. There’s a 
town named after him. We drove through it, 
remember?” 

“The town spells it differently— W-h-a-t-e-l-y. 
Lovecraft had an extra e in it. I checked.” 

Wayne shrugged. “It doesn’t matter. It’s still a 
horror-story kind of place, a dark and sleepy town that 
time and the highway passed by.” 

Sandy watched the snowflakes as she tried to 
sort through her thoughts. “I don’t understand.” She 
saw a single light on the hillside; outside of their 
headlights it seemed to be the only light in the world. 
“Why does it bother you?” 

“It’s empty, it’s ...” he groped for words. 
“Well, I can’t really find the words, but it’s just not 
right.” 

“For God’s sake, Wayne, it sounds like you’re 
taking those old horror stories seriously!” 

He turned from the road and looked at her. “So 
how many horror stories have they written about Los 
Angeles?” They came up over a hill and saw a handful 
of lights among the' snowflakes and the dark houses of 
Pelham. “Look, Sandy,” he stated, but was inter- 
rupted by John Lennon singing from the radio: “All 
we are saying, is give peace a chance.” 

Sandy shivered. “Please turn it off.” 

“But it’s good music . . . great music. It takes 
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me back to the good years, back when the Movement 
was alive.” 

“Lennon is dead,” she said, realizing as the 
words came from her mouth that they would have no 
more impact than reminding Wayne that the Move- 
ment had died, too. He had never been able to cope 
with that reality, and music had become his way of 
tuning out the world. At times— often when she was 
out working— he would sit for hours listening over 
headphones. “Just listening,” he would say when she 
came home and asked. He insisted that the only 
reason he used the headphones was that they sounded 
better than the speakers, but she suspected that he 
really was trying to keep his beloved old music to 
himself. Perhaps he wanted to slip back a decade to 
when the music was being made, and to when he 
wasn’t the only one drifting aimlessly through life. 

Wayne shifted into neutral and kept his foot on 
the gas while braking for the flashing red light at the 
end of the road. It wasn’t th^ best treatment for an 
automatic transmission, but it was the only way they’d 
found to keep the car from stalling when they slowed 
it. This time it worked. 

“We don’t have to worry about that again for a 
while,” Sandy said as they coasted through the left 
turn and Wayne began accelerating on Route 202. 
“It’s probably twenty miles before the next stop 
light.” 

“That far?” 

“There’s not much out this way. We’re going 
through the watershed of the Quabbin Reser- 
voir-Boston’s water supply. There aren’t any houses 
for miles.” They were out of the village of Pelham 
before they realized it. The snow was coming down 
heavily now, and Wayne eased off the gas. With the 
snow blowing outside and the speedometer light 
out, Sandy couldn’t estimate their speed. The trees 
seemed to meet overhead at places, and it looked as 
if they were driving through an endless tunnel defined 
by their headlights. 

Wayne stared out into the snow, trying to see 
the road. “The snow’s early, isn’t it?” 

“A little. But it does this sometimes.” The sad, 
flabby voice of Elvis Presley sang meaningless words 
in the background. Sandy tuned them out automatical- 
ly- 

“It’s a desolate land, Sandy, and these are 
desolate times.” Wayne’s voice seemed remote, as if 
he was speaking from the other end of a tunnel rather 
than from the other side of the car. “The music helps 
me hold off the worst of it, lets me try to recapture the 
magic that’s gone. Sometimes it seems like I’m the on- 
ly one left who remembers it all, you know, like 
everybody else had forgotten peace and love and 
copped out and voted for Ronnie Reagan ...” 

“What do you mean?” Sandy kept her question 
short, hoping it would keep Wayne from drifting back 


into the silent brooding that she d readed the most. 

“Even the music has become a big business. 
Take Elvis ... or Lennon. What did they say Lennon 
was worth when that guy shot him— two hundred 
million? What did he do to deserve all of that? And how 
many people could he have fed with his money?” 

It was a familiar tirade. Wayne had always been 
jealous of people who had money b(!cause he wished he 
had some, and Sandy told him so once again. She 
didn’t expect him to become a businessman, but there 
were times that she did get tired of supporting him. 

“It’s not the money, dammit, it’s the waste. 
Lennon and Yoko rode around in chauffeured Rolls 
Royces while people starved to death. And look at 
your friends out there in that littk; town with all that 
land. They have a great big lawn, some pasture for a 
couple of horses, and forty acres of woods. That land 
could be feeding people like it used to. Now it’s 
covered by the darkness of the fonsst because the rich 
think it’s pretty.” 

The tone of the words scared Sandy. “That soil 
is awfully rocky, Wayne; you can’t farm it very well.” 

“But people did a hundred years ago. That 
quaint little house used to be a farmhouse that housed 
real working people, and those v/oods used to be a 
farm that gave them a living. Your friends seemed so 
proud of that. Why waste land that could be used? 
Why hand it over to the darkness of the forest?” 

“What’s the matter with the forest? We need 
trees; they can be lovely ...” 

“They cut out the sun and hide the light. The 
forest breeds bugs and decay and disease ...” 

“That’s where you had your bad trip, wasn’t it. 
Out in the woods in Oregon somewhere? You’re not 
getting a flashback now, are you? Not after all these 
years?” 

Wayne stared through the windshield at the 
tunnel of snow illuminated by the cold light of the 
headlamps. “No.” He seemed to lie switching his at- 
tention back to the road. The wind had died down, and 
enough of the heavy snow had accumulated to make 
the surface slippery. 

The distorted voice of a disk jockey cut through 
the static, a strange voice that Sandy felt sure she’d 
heard years before. “In Enfield this is WEND, 666 on 
your AM dial. That’s the number of the beast, folks, 
you come to it and it comes to you, via the miracle of 
Mr. Marconi and others long dead. And you’re listen- 
ing to the voices of the dead toni^Rt ...” 

Sandy leaned forward and punched another but- 
ton on the radio. There was only static. 

“Turn it back. I want to hear it.” 

“It fits your mood tonight, doesn’t it? Voices of 
the dead from the dead past.” 

“Come on, dammit. I’m driving; I can pick what 
I want to listen to. I need it to keep awake— you’re not 
going to find anything else on the air out here at this 
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in a woild of whiteness, 
diiiting through 
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their headlights. 
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better than to drive 
on a country road 
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hour, are you?” 

“I thought you wanted to talk.” 

“I did, for a while.” He reached over to the radio 
and pushed the button that brought the music back. 
Jim Morrison’s voice was singing: “Break . . . break 
. . . break on througli ... to the other side.” Wayne 
turned the volume uj). 

“What’s the matter?” Sandy asked, but Wayne 
didn’t seem to hear her. She forced her voice to shout, 
trying to make herseiif heard over the music. “Turn it 
down!” When there ^vas no response, she did. Wayne 
appeared to frown at her, but it was hard to be sure. 
With the dashboard lights out, the only light inside the 
car was the reflection of the headlights from the snow, 
and the feeble blue glow of the high-beam indicator. 
While she was looking at him, Wayne switched to low 
beams. 

“Damn snow freaks me out,” he muttered. “I 
can’t see much out th ere, just the snowflakes and the 
darkness. The trees look like claws reaching into the 
night. I wish I was back in California.” 

Sandy turned tier eyes to the heavy snow. The 
latticework of flakes drifting to the ground, dancing in 
front of the windshield, drew her attention. After she 
strained for a while, she could focus her eyes on the 
road. The car seemed to be crawling, probably going 
only about ten miles an hour. “Do you want me to 
drive? I can see in this ...” 

“No,” Wayne snapped. “You said you were 
tired, and I told you I’d get you there.” 

“What about stopping?” 

“We’d freeze out here.” 

“Maybe in Orange or Athol. There’s got to be a 
motel somewhere around there. You’re not going to 
make it this way, you know.” 

Wayne said ncithing as the song drew to its 
crescendo and closed . He was being drawn into the 
music as Sandy had seen a hundred times before. He 
was nodding his head to it; she couldn’t see his face, 
but she saw his head silhouetted against the snow. Jim 


Croce began singing “Bad, Bad Leroy Brown.” 

Wayne settled down for a moment. “It’s the 
newest one they’ve played all night.” 

“It’s not that new. Croce died years ago.” San- 
dy couldn’t remember when Croce’s plane had crash- 
ed; it had faded into the haze that she identified as the 
middle seventies. “All the disco bands picked it up and 
turned it into mush.” 

Wayne was looking out into the snow, still bob- 
bing his head faintly to the music. “It’s good music, 
Sandy. Croce was one of the greats. I’d like to hear 
him now, you know, him and the others. But so many 
of them are gone— Hendrix and Elvis and Lennon and 
Morrison and ...” 

“Can you see where you’re going, Wayne?” 

“Of course not, not in this snow.” 

“Then let me drive. You’re too tired, too far 
spaced out on something. You were smoking grass 
before we left, weren’t you?” 

“I’m okay,” Wayne replied without taking his 
eyes from the falling snow. “You couldn’t do any 
better in this mess. I’ll make it ... I always have.” 

Sandy didn’t see how Wayne could see the road 
through the snow. They seemed to be alone in a world 
of whiteness, drifting through the space defined by 
their headlights. She hadn’t seen another car moving 
since they’d left Amherst, but she wasn’t surprised by 
that. The natives knew better than to drive on a coun- 
try road in a nighttime snowstorm. And even if Route 
202 was a U.S. highway, it was still a country road. 
“I’m scared,” she said. 

“So am 1. 1 see the dark out there, I see the cold. 

I see things lurking in the trees, waiting for us. I see 
snow that would trap us here and freeze us to death. I | 
see time, I see emptiness. I’ve never sensed an emp- | 
tiness like this before. Even when we drove across the ! 
desert, it was on an interstate highway full of trucks j 
and cars and at night there were at least other 
headlights. But this ...” 

Wayne’s voice drifted away as the disk jockey 
returned. “. . . not the Grateful Dead, this night or 
ever here on Enfield Radio WEND, just the 
ungrateful dead ...” 

“Snap out of it, please, Wayne!” Sandy tried to 
shout, but the car seemed to muffle the words. 

“ . . . Janis Joplin,” were the disk jockey’s 
words, tumbling out of the speaker. “You rememter 
how she overdosed and they found her and we were 
all so scared that death had come to our beautiful 
world. ...” 

“Wayne!” 

“I can see tiie road now, Sjandy. Don’t worry, 
don’t worry. I can steer across the trackless waste 
between the vampire trees.” 

Sandy closed her eyes, bowed her head, and 
made the sign of the cross on her breast. It was the 
first time in years, since her grandmother had 
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dragged her to church a few days after her seven- 
teenth birthday. She tried to recapture the strand 
of faith that she’d let slip from her hands years before, 
tried to shut her eyes and ears to the outside and to 
pray. 

Joplin’s words drifted her into awareness— “Me 
and Bobby McGee,” a song that had always reminded 
Sandy of people that once had been precious to her but 
now were gone. When the familiar voice of the dead 
woman she had never met came to the words “I let 
him slip away,” Sandy broke into sobs. She thought of 
losing Wayne, and before him of losing Michael and 
Barney and Andy. She thought of her grandmother 
and her uncle Bill, both alive when she’d left 
Massachusetts, now both dead. She thought of the 
4 A.M. phone call from her mother, begging her to 
come back home and see her grandmother before 
she died and how, standing naked in the tiny apart- 
ment in the cool California morning, she had begged 
off, trying to avoid telling her mother or admitting to 
herself how shaken she was. # 

As her tears began to subside, the music drifted 
back into her awareness. It was Morrison’s voice 
again, louder than before and badly distorted; “This is 
the end, my only friend, the end ...” 

She looked at Wayne. He seemed rigid, hyp- 
notized by the snow, but his arms still moved just 
enough to steer the car around curves. The flakes 
were coming at them faster— the car seemed to be 
speeding up. “Wayne, turn it off!” she demanded. He 
said nothing; Morrison’s ghost voice sang of “a 
desperate land.” 

She reached to push a button, but couldn’t make 
the dial move. When she moved her hand toward the 
volume control, Wayne’s hand pushed hers away. 

Sandy shivered. “Please, Wayne, please let me 
turn it off. It’s scaring me, it’s terrifying me, it’s try- 
ing to kill me.” 

“I need it on.” His voice was flat, almost calm 
except for its rigidity. “I can’t see where I’m going 
without it.” He steered the car around a curve and up 
a hill. 

Sandy couldn’t make herself believe that he 
knew what he was doing. In front of the car, she saw 
only snowflakes; to the side she knew there must be 
trees. She crossed herself, not recognizing the motion 
until she’d completed it. She tried to pray, to force the 
music out of her awareness, to push away Morrison’s 
dead plea: “Ride the snake, he’s old and his skin is 
cold....” 

The song evoked the fears that had haunted 
Sandy in the lonely, desolate years a decade earlier. It 
made her remember her last night with Barney, of ly- 
ing sleeplessly beside him with the song haunting her 
long after the record had ended and the turntable shut 
itself off, leaving her alone with the silence and the 
certainty that she never wanted to see Barney again. 



She prayed, trying to hold herself away from 
tears and the music. The words re ached again for her 
attention after the long instrumental passage ended. 
A phrase touched her: “It hurts to set you free, but 
you’ll never follow me.” She would follow Wayne no 
more; she’d stay in Massachusetts and have someone 
send her things back from Califor nia. 

“This ...” the refrain repeated in the last line 
seemed to drag on forever and “ . . . is ...” tried to 
seize her, although “. . . the ...” words were de- 
ceptively soft. The last of them “ . . . ennnnnd ...” 
stretched on to the end of the world as she tried to flee 
from it. 

The force of the impact thi-ew her against the 
seat and shoulder belts and knocked her unconscious. 

S he woke as two men in hunting jackets bun- 
dled her into a blanket. One was big and paun- 
chy, an awkward man trying to handle her 
gently. The other was thinner and looked about twen- 
ty years older. “Does it hurt anywhere?” the older 
man asked when he saw her eyes were open. 

She ignored the pain in her chest. “Wayne . . . 
what about Wayne?” 

“The man in the car?” he asked, then realized 
that he didn’t have to ask. “I’m afraid . . . afraid he’s 
dead, ma’am.” 

“He’s messed up real bad . . . stuck in there,” 
the younger man said as they eased her into the back 
seat of their big old car. 

Sandy cried then, cried as the older man laid 
something more over her, and cried as they started 
the car and drove on in the nighi;. Much later, when 
she got control of herself, she asked them where En- 
field was. 

“Nothing there anymore, ma’am,” the older 
man replied. “They drowned it more than forty years 
ago; it’s under the Quabbin.” 

“There’s an Enfield in Connecticut, Dad, down 
by Hartford,” the younger man added. 

Sandy heard him, but it didn’t matter anymore. 

& 
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THE 

EMERSON 

EFFECT 


by Jack IVLcDevitt 

THE OLD BOOK BORE NO ADDRESS - AS IF ITS MESS/\GE 
HAD BEEN INTENDED, ALL ALONG, FOR HIM. 


T he package looked as if it had been kicked 
into a bathtub. The brown wrapping paper 
was brittle and wrinkled, the address a blue 
smear. A long piece of twine hung from the parcel. 
It was stamped Books Only— Second CUiss Matter. 
There didn’t seem to be a postmark. 

Hank sipped his coffee and held the package 
up to the window. The only thing legible in the 
return address was the single word “Braintree.” 
No zip codes had been used. Further, the abbrevia- 
tion for Massachusetts (he knew where Braintree 
was) was clearly not the two-letter designate sanc- 
tioned by the Post Office. Hank vaguely disap- 
proved of the package. 

Outside, a truck backed into the loading dock. 
He looked up at the sound a:nd glanced across the 
workroom at Jenny McIntyre, the new clerk. Jenny 
stood at the counter, her back to him, writing a 
money order for a woman in a threadbare coat who 
looked tired and bored. Hank wondered how anyone 
could stand in front of Jenny looking tired and 
bored. 

He reached for his scissors and, carefully 
opening the tattered package, removed the con- 
tents, a heavy leather-bound book. He looked for 
some clue to the sender or recipient. There was 
none. Why did people neglect the simple precaution 
of enclosing an address? 

He balanced the volume in his hand. It had a 
heft and texture that suggested walnut paneling 
and oak furniture. 

He had assumed it was a Bible, and was sur- 
prised to discover that it was not. Sharp gold let- 


ters across the front spelled out Emerson. He 
recalled the name from school: something about 
hobgoblins. 

Four colored ribbons served as bookmarks. 
The pages appeared to be India rice paper and were 
gold-trimmed. The book was old, worn, but well 
cared for. 

He opened it and glanced at the publication 
data: “Boston, 1878.” On the inside cover, in ink 
faded almost to gray-green, he read For Henry, 
with Confidence and Best Wishes. Below this was 
the single initial E. 

Hank looked again at the wrapper. It wasn’t 
even insured! 

Jenny McIntyre disposed of her last customer 
and started over toward the Midwest case, where 
she had been working on several piles of mail. It 
was not a route that would take her close to Hank’s 
desk, so he bit his lip, took a deep breath, and 
walked halfway across the workroom to intercept 
her, trying to look unobtrusive. He took the book 
with him. 

She turned at the sound of her name and 
smiled. Hank’s resolve melted in that moment, and 
his heart began to quicken. It was, he thought 
desperately, the sort of smile tl^at melts men into 
their socks. Her alert brown eyes, vaguely amused, 
watched him. She was bright, friendly, and well- 
pressed; her uniform had clearly been designed by a 
man who grasped both trigonometry and nuance. 
Hank, however, was afflicted vdth a middle-aged 
soul. 
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Perhaps later things would fall into place. For 
now, he was content simply to speak with her. He 
showed her the book and complained of human 
carelessness in an uncomfortably husky voice. 

“Hank,” she said, immediately becoming 
interested, “do you think that’s really his writing?” 

“Whose?” 

“Emerson’s.” 

He shrugged. “If it is, they might have found 
a better way to ship it ... Do you know anything 
about him?” 

Her lips crinkled in good humor. ‘“Here once 
the embattled farmers stood. And fired the shot 
heard round the world.’ He was required reading. 
He’s remembered because he always said you 
should stand on your own feet, and that you can do 
anything you really want to.” She returned the 
book. “You better put it somewhere safe. If that’s 
actually his signature, it’s worth a lot of money.” 
She smiled again, self-consciously this time. “I’ve 
always intended to go back ^nd read him on my 
own.” 

Slightly breathless. Hank carried his find the 
rest of the way across the workroom and into 
Wade’s office. Wade Schreiber, the postmaster, was 
younger than Hank by several years. He was 
gregarious, liked to tip a few with the boys now and | 
then, and probably ate too much. His frame was 
sliding down into his belly, but he was still young 
enough to carry the excess weight. Schreiber was 
also clearly competent, and would no doubt be 
moving on in a year or so. Hank didn’t like 
Schreiber very much, but he would have been hard- 
pressed to find a reason. 

“What have you got. Hank?” he asked, 
tossing some documents into his pending tray. 

“This came in from Boston today, Wade. No 
address, forward or back. Looks as if it might have 
originated in Braintree.” He handed the book 
I across. The postmaster riffled the pages, gave it 

bSiCk 

“Okay. Put it with the other stuff.” He 
squinted at Hank. “Is there some reason to give it 
special attention?” 

“Well, it might be a rare edition, and it looks 
like it was signed by the author. Probably pretty 
valuable, Wade.” 

“Where signed?” Wade frowned and grinned 
simultaneously. “Isn’t that a Bible? No? All right. 
Save the wrapper and anything else that pertains. 
Log it, and we’ll put it in the safe for the time be- 
ing. Notify Boston that they can have it if they 
want it. If they do, we want a receipt.” He exa- 
mined the book a second time and read the inscrip- 
tion. “I’ll be damned,” he said. “Who’s Henry?” 

Hank shrugged. “You know anything about 
him, Wade? Emerson, that is?” 


“Sure. He wrote about New England a lot. I 
saw his grave once.” 

The Winona Post Office, a branch of the 
Philadelphia, emptied promptly at five. Old Jake 
Hobson and Don Tebbetts, both nearing retirement, 
pulled on jackets and left together as they had 
almost every afternoon for the ten years that Hank 
had been there. Then half a do 2 ;en of the younger 
men, all carriers except Golden, a driver, crowded 
noisily out the door with newspapers and lunch 
buckets, waving to Hank, joking with Jenny. 

It had begun to rain lightly. 

Jenny pulled a light brov/n coat gracefully 
about her shoulders. She shook her long chestnut 
hair free over the collar and was gone. Hank felt an 
easing of tension. Too young for me, he thought. 
Anyhow, not a good idea to get involved at work. 

Wade locked his office, rattled the knob, 
stopped for an inconsequential remark or two 
with Hank, buttoned his jacket tight (it was early 
October, and there was still a chill in the air), and 
then Hank was alone. 

Wade made him nervous. Hank smiled too 
much when he talked to his boss, and he was always 
slightly out of breath. Irritating. But it was good to 
; be last man out. He looked around at the empty 
canvas mail sacks piled near the rear exit, at the 
sorting cases, and at the old battered tables. All his 
life he had liked being in public places when they 
were deserted: churches in the late afternoon, 
schoolrooms at night. 

He strolled across to Jenny’s section and 
picked up some mail that had come in late. One let- 
ter in pink was going to Riverside. Another, in a 
white, hand-addressed business envelope, was 
bound for Needles. He’d always been fascinated by 
the names of towns in far-off places: Mountain 
Home and Tarzana and Pueblo and Cando and 
Truth or Consequences. Once, years ago, in the 
most courageous undertaking of his life, he had 
driven to California, stopping along the way at 
towns he had come to know. It had been exhila- 
rating to leave Winona behind to roll past the 
farms and villages where he’d spent his entire life, 
and to burst into Ohio in his dusty Toyota. That 
first night on the road he had spent in Steubenville. 
He’d checked into a motel, eaten dinner, and then 
wandered aimlessly around town, reflecting on how 
utterly alone he was. Lights wcTe on in the high 
school, and its parking lot was full. Through open 
doors he could see clusters of people. It all looked 
warm and friendly, something h(3 would have liked 
to have been part of. 

He had not really enjoyed his trip much. 
Mostly he had driven aimlessly around various 
towns, strange places with familiar names. 
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All the lovely women 
he had pursued 
with varying degrees 
of failure over the years 
smiled at him 
through Jenny’s eyes. 

When someone like Jenny 
drifteci into his life, 
his personality went into 
its paperweight phase. 


stretched dinner hours as long as he could, gone to 
the movies. He’d found Needles breathlessly hot 
and Loveland brutally cold. He hit a couple of bad 
restaurants in Salt Lake and endless construction 
outside San Diego. But that was trivial. Or would 
have been, had he not recognized that any relation- 
ship between these towns and the neat little pigeon- 
holes into which he shoved their mail was strictly 
administrative. 

In the end he had been glad to get home, back 
to the sorting casesi, where the “real” towns ap- 
peared again on the crisp white envelopes. 

He folded the ] 30 stal form notifying Boston of 
the undeliverable package, slid it into an envelope, 
and dropped it on his desk to go out tomorrow. 
Then he locked the book away in the safe, reflecting 
sadly that, when he finally got up the nerve to ap- 
proach Jenny, he would undoubtedly make a stut- 
tering hash of it. Then he turned out the lights and 
went home. 

He had trouble sleeping. He lived just off the 
main bed of the Penn Central, and trains whistled 
and rumbled in the night. Rain hummed steadily 
against the windows, and soundless lightning glim- 
mered in the curtairs. 

It was uncomfortable to watch younger men 
move past him. Wade had come in about a year ago 
when John Myers retired. Wade was openly affable 
and self-confident, and Hank, hoping somehow to 
improve his situation, or just to make friends in 
high places, had gone out of his way with the man. 
Not fawning. Not like that. But not himself either. 
And he was certain that Wade sensed it. 

And then there was Jenny. All the lovely 
women he had pursued with varying degrees of fail- 
ure over the years smiled at him through Jenny’s 
eyes. Gentle, compelling, almost shy, she seemed 
unreachable. Not that he wasn’t successful with 
women. He’d had a few romances, but they had 
been things of mutual convenience. And occasion- 
ally, when someone like Jenny drifted into his life. 


his personality went into its paperweight phase. 

He turned over and listened to the rain. 

He had begun, but not finished, two books on 
self-assertiveness. Both had demanded a dynamic, 
self-confident psyche to perform exercises guar- 
anteed to bring advancement, women, money. He 
didn’t much care for all that. But he would have 
liked . . . what? He had never really known, never 
tried to put a name to it. But it was beginning to 
look as if he would divide his life between this small ! 
apartment and the post office. i 

Finally, as the two-twenty freight to Philadel- I 
phia rumbled by, darkness closed in. His last 
thought was of the man who said you could do any- 
thing. Vaguely he wondered how Emerson had done 
with women. 

N ext day he had lunch with Jenny. It was 
more or less an accident. The weather was 
still wet and cold, and Norman’s Delicates- 
sen was just across the street. Hank sat at the cor- 
ner table, sipping hot tomato soup in an effort to 
keep his weight down, when Jenny entered. The 
place was full, but Jenny spied Hank from the door- 
way, nodded, smiled, and pushed her way to his 
table. 

“Nasty day,” she said, folding her raincoat 
over a chair. “Did you find the owner of your book 
yet?” 

“It’ll take a while,*’ he said. “Probably a few 
weeks, unless the consignee comes in and com- 
plains. Even then we’ll have to establish 
ownership.” He dipped a piece of bread into his 
soup. “I read a little of it yesterday before I went 
home.” This was a lie, uttered without thought and 
immediately regretted. 

“Oh? Do you like him?” 

“Well, I really didn’t have time to do much 
more than look through it . . . Yes,” he said, realiz- 
ing that she was expecting an answer. “Very 
much.” 

“What did you read?” She was studying the 
menu but, to Hank’s dismay, she seemed much 
more interested in the direction the conversation 
was taking. 

“Not much, actually.” He tried to look as if 
he were_ sorting things out in his mind. “A little bit 
about how important it is to have confidence in 
yourself.” That seemed safe enough. “No limit to 
what a single determined mind can do,” he went 
on. Suddenly he laughed. 

“What’s furmy. Hank?” 

“Oh, Edgar Rice Burroughs once said much 
the same thing about two well-armed friends.” 

She ordered a hamburger and coffee, and 
smiled brightly at him. “They may both have been 
right. Did you come across any of the stuff about 
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This was no dream. 

He was really here. 

And he was very frightened. 
Sleepwalking! 

My God, he had walked 
six blocks through 
a cool October evening 
to get here. 

How had he gotten in? 

oversouls and circles and whatnot? No? Well, I have 
to admit I never understood any of that. And I 
never knew anybody else who did either, except an 
English teacher once, who really might have, but he 
couldn’t explain it to anybody.” 

Feeling adventurous. Hank wondered whether 
the people with the most confidence in themselves 
didn’t cause most of the problems iu the world. 

“Hank,” Jenny said quietly, fixing him with a 
shrewd look that seemed beyond her years, “I’m 
not sure I’ve ever known anyone who had much 
self-confidence . . . Have you?” 

Hank could think of all sorts of people who 
seemed to qualify: Clay, his milkman, most of the 
women he had known, Jenny herself. But he said, 
“No, not really,” not entirely sure where he was 
being led. 

The conversation shifted gears, glanced off 
the food, the weather, and an absurd remark made 
the previous day by the President. Jenny mentioned 
a few more books in which she was interested, but 
it quickly became apparent that Hank had neglected 
the literary side of his development. He grew 
restive, sensing that she was losing interest in him. 
He was a one-hamburger man . . . 

Through it all Hank ached to suggest that 
they have dinner together. And he might have done 
it, had she not begun glancing around the interior 
of the deli, anxious to be off, to think of other 
things. And he watched, discouraged, like some 
third person, as they finished their meal. 

Maybe tomorrow. 

H ank stayed late that night, rattling around 
the drab little building, inspecting odd 
pieces of mail, clearing off tables, arranging 
things. Eventually he stopped before the safe and 
pulled open the heavy slate-gray doors. The tat- 
tered package lay alongside three rolls of masking 
tape. 

He took it out and returned with it to his 
desk. The flyleaf bore a line silhouette of the 
author, highly suggestive of dignity and capacity. It 
didn’t occur to Hank then that a line silhouette of 
anyone in such a book could not fail to carry 
weight. He lifted the green ribbon; the book fell 
open about midway through, and he began to read. 


Emerson had gone to England. He’d sat on a 
rock at Stonehenge and talked about time, but 
Hank couldn’t really follow it. He flipped some 
pages, caught Jesus’s name, and i:ried again. It was 
more interesting this time. Emerson seemed to be 
upset by some Church rituals. Pretended he couldn’t 
understand why the washing of the feet had never 
become a sacrament. Hank was amused: the old guy 
had a sense of humor. 

The rain had stopped about three o’clock, but 
the sky continued gray. Now, finally, it darkened. 
The security lights out back in the Manley Building 
came on. 

Hank read about New England snows, and 
the value of integrity, and an odd handyman named 
Henry. (The Henry of the inscription?) Emerson 
talked about Nature a lot, but he didn’t seem to 
mean forests and squirrels. He suggested that the 
physical world was an illusion. 

No, that was not right. The physical world 
was real. But something unseen, of more substance, 
was behind it. A greater reality, into which a man’s 
mind was a direct conduit. 

The sovereignty of this nature whereof 
we speak is made known by its independency 
of those limitations which circumscribe us on 
every hand. The soul circumscribe th all things. 

As I have said, it contradicts all experience. In 
like manner it abolishes time and space. The 
influence of the senses has in most men over- 
powered the mind to that degree that the 
walls of time and space have come to look 
solid, real, and insurmountable; and to speak 
with levity of these limits is, in the world, the 
sign of insanity. Yet time and space are but in- 
verse measures of the force of the soul. A man 
is capable of abolishing them iDoth. 

Hank kept his eyes on the printed words, but 
the fingers of his right hand pressed lightly against 
the hard wooden desk top. 

He went to a movie, a slapstick comedy with 
truck drivers and Southern sheriffs. He’d thought it 
might lift his spirits, but somehow the chases and 
the pranks fell flat. He got home at eleven-thirty, 
had some cheese and milk, and went to bed. 

Tomorrow was Thursday. With a mild sense 
of relief, he decided it was too late in the week to 
ask Jenny out anyhow. She would certainly have 
plans by how. Maybe he’d make a more serious ef- 
fort next week. 

He read awhile, a political thriller about a 
missing Vice President. But like the film, it seemed 
dull, and he found himself unable to extract sense 
from the lines. Over the weekend he would look 
for a bookstore and pick up a ])aperback copy of 
Emerson. 
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That night he dreamed. 

His car had bi’oken down. In fact, in the dis- 
jointed manner of dreams, wheels, motor, and 
chassis had dropped off, until only his seat and the 
steering wheel were left. Now he sat on a hard 
green bench on a brick street, waiting for a bus. It 
was dark, and the street was empty. He looked 
behind him and was surprised to find that he was 
sitting in front of tiie post office. But the familiar 
parking lot was gone. 

The usual lights in the lobby and the work- 
room were on. He tried the door; it was open. Step- 
ping inside, he wtmt directly to Wade’s office. 
(Peculiar; he had never known that door existed.) 
And now, with no sense of transition, the semi- 
stupor in which one walks through most dreams, 
blandly accepting incredible events, was replaced by 
a crystal clarity. The details of the office— the desk 
and chairs, a letter opener and a stapler, some 
paper clips— solidified. 

He was standing in his pajamas, barefoot, in 
Wade’s office. Behind him— and he knew it without 
looking— the door through which he had entered 
was gone, replaced by the bleak plaster wall with 
its array of diplomas and awards, certificates of 
merit, special recognitions and special achievement, 
of attendance at the gunnery school somewhere. 
(That one was from his Army days.) 

It was very quiet. The only sound was the soft 
hum of power in the walls. Hank exhaled slowly— 
and suddenly realized what was happening. 



This was no dream. He was really here. And 
he was very frightened. He stood for a long time, 
not moving, sweat running down his arms. The face 
of the Thompson wall clock out in the workroom 
was in shadow, but he could make out the time: 
twenty minutes after three. 

Hank eased himself into Wade’s chair. He was 
shivering. 

Sleepwalking! My God, he had walked six 
blocks through a cool October evening to get here. 
(Or had he driven?) How had he gotten in? He had 
no key, either to the lobby or to Wade’s office. He 
locked the building regularly, but he needed no key 
for that. Had he somehow broken in? 

He surveyed the office: there was no damage. 

He had gone to bed. No question about that. 
What then? Nothing other than his usual routine. 
Was he missing spmething? He sat, trying 
desperately to keep calm, to answer the questions, 
to find some piece of reality to hold onto. And it 
really was the middle of the night. And here he 
was. 

He looked again at the wall, covered with its 
framed awards. 

An elaborate joke? 

Whatever, it was going to be a cold walk 
home. Unless he wanted to stay here until they all 
came in. He tried to force himself to grin at the 
idea, but he was too shaken. 

Worse: he was locked in. The door couldn’t be 
opened from either side without a key. He fought 
down a panicky urge to throw a chair through the 
window and run. 

It might have been possible to get a plastic 
credit card under the latch. If he’d had one. 

He was almost grateful for the problem, and 
pushed everything else out of his mind. The obvious 
tool was the letter opener. He tried to work it 
under the latch, but gave up after a few minutes 
and used it instead to remove the hinges. 

There was an old service raincoat in back. He 
wrapped himself in it and, after a short search, 
found a pair of rubbers. Then he let himself out into 
the street. (Wade’s door leaned awkwardly against 
the jamb.) "The rubbers tripped him twice, and he 
kicked them off, pulling the raincoat tight about 
him. 

They blamed it on Mrs. Simpson. 

Adele Simpson was a widow, intense, worn 
down by thirty years of unpaid bills, difficult kids, 
and wandering husbands. She came in three times a 
week as the Government’s housekeeper. She had 
keys to everything and, except for Wade himself, 
was the only one who did. Since Hank had been the 
only employee left in the building when the 
postmaster went home, Wade had questioned him 
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closely. Hank had done what he always did; the 
building had been secured behind him. 

Certainly true, as far as it went. 

Hank was amazed at Wade’s failure to detect 
his guilty manner. Waves of heat had rushed into 
his face; his voice had dropped two octaves. But 
Hank was an unlikely suspect, unless Wade had left 
his own door open. The hinges, after all, were on 
the inside. 

“Why the hell,” said Wade for the sixth or 
seventh time that morning, “would the woman go 
into my office and take the hinges off the door?” 
He put his coffee cup down on Hank’s desk and 
rolled his sleeves halfway up his forearms. “Hank,” 
he said, shaking his head, “she must be starting to 
hit the juice.” 

“Are you sure nothing’s missing?” 

“Have you found anything missing?” Hank 
hadn’t. (He hadn’t looked very hard.) “Damn lucky, 
too. If we had to report this. I’d have to explain 
why the burglar alarm never* got fixed.” 

“How long’s it been out?” 

“Since I got here.” 

Hank felt guilty about Mrs. Simpson, but 
what story could he invent to explain why he had 
removed the hinges? They’d think he had gone 
alcoholic. Or worse. No, this was clearly every man 
for himself. At least Mrs. Simpson could deny 
everything. 

She did, of course. In fact, she told Wade 
coolly on the phone, she hadn’t been to the post of- 
fice at all last night. And considering his attitude, 
she might not come tonight either. 

“I just don’t understand that,” Wade said 
later to Hank. “Maybe I forgot to lock the office, 
but that still doesn’t explain why anyone would take 
the door off the hinges.” 

Hank’s next emotional jolt came late in the 
afternoon. He was talking with Hal Crawford, 
whose prime responsibility was making certain that 
outgoing mail was presorted and ready for pickup. 
Hank, with his mind on Jenny, mentioned that she 
was learning her job quickly. Crawford leaned for- 
ward, his lean features almost obscured in a screen 
of cigar smoke. “Yes,” he leered. “Got a good head, 
that one. Good tail too. I hear the boss has been 
biting off a piece.” 

H e played pinochle that night. It was a game 
he relished not only because it blocked out 
the solitary meals and the silent apartment, 
but because he excelled at it. He had a natural in- 
tuition for the potential of a hand, always seemed 
able to pinpoint the missing ace or construct an op- 
ponent’s suit distribution. He seldom lost money. 
This night, however, he was brilliant. He pushed 


the conversation with Crawford C'Ut of his mind and 
concentrated on the game. It was as if they were 
playing with their hands exposed, aces and kings 
reflepted in a glance, a long heart suit in the tone of 
a bid. He made narrow bids all night, consistently 
hit his partner’s strength, and set everything within 
reach. Only a terrible run of cards near the end of 
the evening restored a semblance of competition to 
the game. 

Afterwards, at the Downtowner, he bought a 
round of beers. 

On the way home, retracing part of the route 
he had taken the night before in his bare feet, he 
realized that his dismay over Crawford’s remark 
had swallowed even that eerie experience. 

The thing to do was to call her. Stop fooling 
around and make his move. But how could he com- 
pete with Wade Schreiber? 

It took him until three th(; next day to dial 
Jenny’s number. He had planned it carefully. He 
would fall back on his recent reading, ask her a few 
questions about Emerson. He had become involved 
with the book: that would be his approach. And 
then he’d suggest dinner. Maybe next Friday, at 
Delia’s Courtyard. 

She didn’t answer, and he didn’t call again. 

The nightmare came SundEiy night. 

He had fallen asleep witli the tv on, and 
dreamed himself back at work, outside, at the base 
of the loading dock. Hal Crawford lounged on a 
mailbag, lunch bucket open beside him, laughing 
silently while devouring a large sandwich. 

Hank stumbled away from Crawford, seeth- 
ing, miserable, up the concrete steps, onto the dock, 
and through the loading door into the workroom. 

The lights were out. As he groped his way in- 
side, a cool blast of air hit him. Overhead, stars 
blazed. He found himself walking across a metal 
grid that bit into his feet. 

The wind, the metal, and the stars became 
very real. And with the sudden knowledge that he 
was again out of his bed, fear took hold. Far below 
him, headlights moved slowly. Dark in the distance 
was the Philadelphia skyline. 

Somewhere nearby a red light was blinking. 
He stepped off the grid onto a concrete platform, 
flat, rectangular, and raised to atiout the height of a 
man at each of its corners. Walking toward the 
edge, he dropped to his knees and peered over. The 
sides of the structure fell away into the darkness. 
The lights below were pin-sized. Lower still, water 
glittered. 

A chill raced out of the depths of his soul, and 
left him weak and trembling in its wake. 

He had no doubt that it was the Delaware 
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He squeezed his eyes shut, 
barely breathing, 
pushed out, 
and rejached down 
with his feet. Nothing. 
His feet only dangled. 

In a supreme . 
act of courage, 
he let go and dropped! 


beneath him, cold and polished between the glow of 
Philadelphia and South Jersey, curving north past 
the wharves, between the massive piles of the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Bridge. 

There could be no question where he was: on 
the companion bridge, the Walt Whitman! He was 
sitting atop the western tower, perhaps not a thou- 
sand feet in the air, but feeling very much like it. 

My God, Hank, you really went for a walk 
this time! 

One by one, fie examined the four structures 
at the corners, keeping well away from the edge. 
They were the sb^el anchors of the suspension 
cables. Three were identical; the fourth held a sur- 
prise: a pair of elevator doors and a red button. He 
pushed the button. 

There was no sound in the shaft, no vibration, 
no indication of power in the red button. He tried it 
again, and then, in growing desperation, tried to 
force the doors open. 

After almost an hour he gave up on the 
elevator and wondered about his other options. He 
could wait until daylight and try to attract some- 
one’s attention. Not likely at this height. He’d have 
pneumonia before anyone spotted him. Maybe a 
traffic chopper. If they took him seriously and 
didn’t just wave back. 

He was beginning to realize that he would 
have to climb down. There might be a ladder built 
onto the side of this thing, but he wasn’t certain he 
could summon the nerve to step out over the edge. 

Carefully, flat on his belly, he examined the 
side of the tower. It was smooth, smooth every- 
where he looked. Oddly, he felt relieved. It appeared 
he had no choice but to sit there, well away from 
the edge, and wait for rescue. 

There was oncj other possibility, and he tried 
to turn his thoughts from it: the suspension cables, 
a precarious, swaying escape route with all too 
good a view of the roadway and the river. But they 
were big enough to walk on, the descent to street 
level appeared to be gradual, and there was even a 
pair of guide wires to serve as handrails. 

The wind, chill and damp, blew against him. 
It was a factor that cut both ways. It virtually 
forced him to make the attempt, ‘but cold tempera- 
tures and fear would combine to stiffen his fingers. 


dull his reflexes. If he were going to do it, he had 
best get to it. 

A lone car pulled into the toll booths on the 
Philadelphia side. The bell rang, and the car rolled 
on. Hank envied its occupants. 

He looked down at the juncture of the cable, 
possibly three feet below, and past it. He felt dizzy, 
and terribly afraid. 

He lay for a long time, clamped to the ladder. 
The most difficult part would come in the first 
moments, lowering himself onto the cable. After ! 
that, if he could forget where he was, not panic, he . 
could get down. Even without the guide wires he 
could walk it easily, if it were on the ground. 

He lined himself up with the cable, turned 
over on his belly, and pushed himself toward the 
precipice. He summoned images of Jenny, bare 
throat framed by her chestnut hair, eyes closed, lips 
parted, breathing deeply. She reached for him, but 
he lay paralyzed. Nothing like sitting on the edge 
of this goddam tower to give you a sense of what 
really counts in this world. 

He squeezed his eyes shut, barely breathing, 
pushed out, and reached down with his feet. 
Nothing. He lowered himself further, wishing he 
had something to hold onto. The edge of the struc- 
ture was sharp against his belly. Where was the 
da,mned cable? But his feet only dangled. In a 
supreme act of courage, he let go and dropped! 

Inches. # 

He fell onto the center of the cable, grabbed 
wildly for the guide wires, and threw himself off 
balance. One hand closed on a flange. He was look- 
ing straight down, watching a wisp of mist far 
below ripple in the bridge lights. But he hung on, 
counting the rivets that secured the cable housing 
to the tower. After a while, he stood up, took a last 
look back across the platform, not quite chest high, ; 
turned carefully round, and started down. 

The cable swayed gently. 

Hank smiled. 

I am the owner of the sphere, 

Of the seven stars and the solar year, 

Of Caesar’s hand, and Plato’s brain. . . 

When he stepped off the cable onto the con- 
crete walk at street level, he was exultant. 

He deliberated turning himself in at the toll 
booths; but what sort of explanation could he give? 
They’d think he was a mental basket case, a man 
who’d tried to commit suicide in his pajamas. 

He got off the bridge without being seen, 
made his way down an embankment, crossed to 
Delaware Avenue, and emerged forty minutes later 
on Oregon, where he caught a cab. The driver had 
clearly been doubtful at first, but he stopped, rolled 
down a window, and inspected Hank. 
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“My girl friend threw me out,” he said. 
“You’re kiddin.” Hank grinned. “Hey, you 
don’t look so good, buddy. How long you been out 
here?” 

“Awhile.” 

“Get in the cab. You wanta go to the 
hospital?” 

“Home,” Hank said. “Just take me home.” 
“Where’s that?” 

Hank told him. 

“Hell, that’s out past Valley Forge. You got 
money?” 

“I will have when we get home.” 

“Okay,” said the driver, laughing suddenly, 
and shaking his head. “I’ll have to call in for the 
fare. We can’t do Winona on the meter.” 

“Fine,” said Hank. Which also described how 
he was feeling. He looked back at the western 
tower, dark against the stars, and resisted an urge 
to tell the driver that he had just jumped off that 
son of a bitch. , 

M onday was a good day. He was down with 
a cold, and everything ached, arms and 
legs, ribs and back. But he felt good none- 
theless. By God, he had learned a few things about 
himself last night. But he was going to have to take 
steps to prevent these early morning excursions. 
Where might he go next? Chicago? Accessibility 
didn’t seem to be a problem. The moon? 

Several people, including Wade, asked him if 
he were feeling okay. He wondered whether they 
referred to his obvious physical condition, or to the 
smug attitude which he was unable to cast aside. 
Hank recognized that there was indeed a sense 
throughout the office that he was not himself today. 

Jenny stopped to talk with him. She seemed 
puzzled, unsure of herself. 

“I fell off the porch roof,” he said; and, in 
answer to her silent inquiry, “I’m fine.” 

Later, bent over the ledgers, he became sud- 
denly aware of her presence behind him. He felt her 
heartbeat; her pulse quickened in his veins; she in- 
haled and he felt the gentle tug of silk against 
breast. Then it was gone. 

He was surprised to turn and find her across 
the room at her desk. For a long time he did not 
move. 

At five o’clock Wade and Jenny went out the 
door together, in animated conversation. Moments 
later they appeared in the parking lot, visible 
through the window in the postmaster’s office, and 
drove off in Schreiber’s Monte Carlo. 

H^nk slumped at his desk and watched the 
daylight fade. 

When he woke, it was after seven and quite 
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dark outside. He looked across the empty workroom 
at Wade’s office. The door was back on its hinges, 
and it had acquired a new lock. He thought about 
breaking in to remove it again and lean the door 
once more against the jamb, in a final act of de- 
fiance before Wade claimed Jenriy. 

Damn. 

He got up, and the book lirew him, a black 
lodestone with its treasure. “You’re doing this,” he 
said aloud. “I don’t know how, but it’s you.” And 
he settled down with it again. 

No, the thought came, not the book. The man. 
The incredible being locked by time and space into 
snowbound Concord, 1850, who refused to 
acknowledge his limitations, who looked across the 
years to him, beyond him . . . 

As there is no screen or ceiling between 
our heads and the infinite heavens, so is there 
no bar or wall in the soul. 

The mind is open on one side to the power that 
fuels the universe. But we are so blinded by the 
senses, so certain the tree is solid, that we are 
trapped by Einstefn. But at night, as the conscious 
world sinks into moonlight and rumbling freights, 
the shackles loosen . . . 


At eleven he went home, stopping at 



McDonald’s for a hamburger. When he went to bed 
that night, he stayed dressed. And he kept his 
wallet with him. Three feet of clothesline fastened 
his right foot to the bed. 

It was dark. E;e stood quietly, his hand on the 
back of an armchair, listening to someone breathing 
softly across the room. As his eyes adjusted, he 
could make out a bed against the far wall, a small 
table, a dressing sta,nd. Curtains whispered against 
the windows. As he watched, thinking It’s happen- 
ing again, the room grew silent. 

“Who’s there!”’ The voice was thin, edged 
with fear, familiar. The figure on the bed was on its 
side, her side, looking at him. 

He froze. The thing to do was to find the door 
and get out. Hank, the burglar. What next? 

“Who is it please?’’ 

Well, it’s sure better than last night. 

“Who are you?” Her voice rose to a near- 
shriek. 

Hank realized he was back in his pajamas! 
Where was the dooi’? 

“Ma’am,” he said, “I’m sorry. I know this 
looks bad. All I want is out. . .” 

“Hank, is that you?” 

Jenny! 

“Hank, what are you doing here? How’d you 
get in?” 

“Oh, Jenny,” he said, holding out his hands, 
overwhelmed with a. sudden desperate need to tell 
her the whole story. 

“Hank, this is not funny.” Her voice was cold 
and even. But unexj)ectedly, in the dark, she giggl- 
ed. “I’m serious now. What’s going on?” 

Relief flooded through him. Whatever else, he 
wouldn’t wind up in jail. Nor turned over to Wade. 
He watched her roll slowly onto her back. One knee 
rose slightly. “Hank,” she said soothingly, “you 
didn’t break any of my windows, did you?” 

Her brown hair was fanned across the pillow. 
While he could not see her face, he felt her eyes on 
him. An alarm clock ticked. He had finally located 
the door, and stood now, indecisive, when a portion 
of sheet fell away, apparently of its own volition, 
revealing a cool white arc of shoulder. 

Hank’s chemical flows shifted abruptly. He 
crossed the room, and slid in beside her. She pulled 
his pajamas away, and flung them into the dark. He 
started, inanely, to protest, but she held a finger 
softly to his lips, smd then replaced it with her 
mouth. Hank took her into his arms, and the mo- 
ment dissolved in a rhythm of wet kisses, of nipples 
and navel, and Jenny breathing against his throat. 
He buried himself in her hair, in her breasts, and 
she quivered in his hands. He closed his eyes while 
her fingers explored him, gasped as she seized him. 
They withdrew, and he waited. 


There was a tug at his ankle. I 

Not her: clothesline. I 

He was still in bed. In fatigues. And alone. 

Frustration washed over him. This time it had 
been a dream. He sat up. A long line of freight cars 
was clicking slowly by. 

A man is a god in ruins. 

The passion did not subside. Rather it was 
changing, shading into something else, blending 
with his will. This time it had been only a dream. 
But his dreams were acquiring a peculiar substance ! 
of late. 

He could have her. 

And with that knowledge, he’felt a surge of 
power, as if someone had touched a release. He 
looked out, through the walls of his bedroom' across 
the empty streets, sensing Jenny asleep in her 
third-floor apartment less than a mile away, and 
Wade, several blocks east, tossing fitfully. 

Hank lingered over Wade momentarily: the 
postmaster didn’t like his job, considered himself a 
failure after a promising start. He worried about 
his weight, and about the passing years. He was 
divorced, had a son he seldom saw, and badly need- 
ed the fling with Jenny, which he had not yet suc- 
ceeded in engineering. 

And Jenny: good-hearted, anxious to please, 
defensive. (Why had he not seen all this before?) If 
she did not commit herself too soon, could gain a 
couple more years’ exjferience, she would do well 
with her life. 

Ultimately, she could be neither his nor 
Wade’s. But for now, they could help each other, 
and he would leave it that way. 

He lay back, eyes wide but unseeing. He 
touched Hal Crawford in his mindless sleep, and 
moved on. The taxi driver who had rescued him was 
turning off Sixth Street into Oregon; he immediate- 
ly thought of Hank, in his pajamas, and laughed. 
Hank laughed with him. 

The stars were brilliant, looking much as they 
had from atop the tower. But not so distant. 
Without thinking, he reached for Sirius. 

Slowly, like snow falling from a New England 
sky, he came to understand the meaning behind the 
book . . . Who had sent it . . . And who Henry was. 

Eventually, when no one stepped forward, he 
would acquire the volume. Somehow. And forge 
another link by sending it forward to someone else. 

No: that was not the way. Hank would con- 
struct his own message, insert it into a cosmic bot- 
tle, and lob it in the general direction of anyone 
who could read. * 

He wondered who had communicated with 
Emerson. 

Smiling, he reached down and unfastened the 
tether. iS 
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TV' s Twilight Zone: 
Part Nine 



CONTINUING MARC SCOTT ZICREE’S 
SHOW-BY-SHOW GUIDE TO THE ENTIRE 
TWILIGHT ZONE TELEVISION SERIES, 
COMPLETE WITH ROD SERLING’S OPENING 
AND CLOSING NARRATIONS 


“There is a fifth dimension, beyond that which is 
known to man. It is a dimension as vast as space 
and as timeless as infinity. It is the middle 
ground between light and shadow, between science 
and superstition, and it lies between the pit of 
man’s fears and the summit of his knowledge. This 
is the dimension of imagination. It is an area 
which we call the Twilight Zone.” 



80. A QUALITY OF MERCY 


Written by Rod Serling 

Based on an idea by Sam Rolfe 

Producer: Buck Houghton 

Director: Buzz Kulik 

Dir. of Photography: George T. Clemens 

Music: Stock 

Cast 

Lt. Katell/Lt. Yamuri: Dean Stockwell 
! Sgt. Causarano: Albert Salmi 
. Japanese Capt: Jerry Fujikawa 
: Japanese Non-Com: Dale Ishimoto 
■ Hansen: Leonard Nimoy 
I Watkins: Rayford Barnes 
I Hanacheck: Ralph Votrian 
Jeep Driver: Michael Pataki 


“It’s August 19U5, the last grimy 
pages of a dirty, tom book of war. 

The place is the Philippine Islands. 
The men are what’s left of a platoon 
of American Infantry, whose dulled 
and tired eyes set deep in dulled and 
tired faces can now look toward a 
miracle, that moment when the 
nightmare appears to be coming to an 
end. But they’ve got one more battle to 
fight, and in a moment we’ll observe 
that battle. August 19i5, Philippine 
Islands. But in reality it’s high noon 
in the Twilight Zone. ” 

New to the battlefield and desperate 
to prove his manhood before the 
war ends, Lt. Katell orders his 
platoon to make a near suicidal 
assault on a group of starved 
Japanese soldiers holed up in a 
cave. War-weary Sgt. Causarano 
tries to convince him to bypass the 
cave, but the lieutenant is 
determined to show the enemy no 
mercy. Suddenly, Katell finds 
himself on Corregidor on May 4, 
1942. He is Lt. Yamuri, a Japanese 



officer, and his captain is about to 
order an assault on a cave holding a 
handful of wounded American 
soldiers. He pleads with the captain 
to show mercy and bypass the 
cave— to no avail. In an instant, 
Katell is back in the Philippines, 
just in time to hear that an A-bomb 
has been dropped on Japan. The 
platoon is to fall back and not 
attack the cave. Katell, having seen 
both sides of the coin, feels an 
overwhelming sense of relief. 

“ ‘The quality of mercy is not 
strairwd, it droppeth as the gentle 
rain from heaven, upon the place 
beneath. It blesseth him that gives 
and him that tak es. ’ Shakespeare, 
‘The Merchant of Venice, ’ but 
applicable to any moTnent in time, to 
any group of soldiery, to any nation 
on the face of the Earth— or, in this 
case, to the Twilight Zone. ” 
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^NOTHING IN the: DARK 

Written by George Cla;d;on Johnson 

Producer: Buck Houghton 

Director: Lamont Johnson 

Dir. of Photography: George T. Clemens 

Music: Stock 

Cast 

Wanda Dunn: Gladys Cooper 
Harold Beldon: Robert Redford 
Man: R. G. Armstrong 


"An old woman living in a 
nightmare, an old woman who has 
fought a thousand battles with death 
and always won. Now she’s faced with 
a grim decision— whether or not to 
open a door. And in some strange 
and frightening way she knows that 
this seemingly ordinary door leads 
to the Twilight Zone. ” 

So terrified is elderly Wanda Dunn 
that “Mr. Death”— who can assume 
any number of disguises— will kill 
her with his touch that she has 
barricaded herself in her cold, dark 
tenement apartment for years. But 
when policeman Harold Beldon is 
shot just outside her door, she 
overcomes her fear and drags him 
inside. Later, a burly man breaks 
through her door. Wanda, thinking 
him Mr. Death, faints. Actually, he’s 
merely a contractor hired to 
demolish the condemned building; he 
tells Wanda she must leave, then he 
departs. Wanda realizes the man 
couldn’t see Beldon— it is Beldon 


who is Mr. Death! But he has not 
come as a merciless destroyer. 
Gently, he bids her take his hand. 
She does— and is surprised to see 
her dead body across the room. No 
longer afraid, she allows Mr. Death 
to lead her outside . . . into the 
sunlight. 

"There was an old woman who lived 
in a room, and like all of us was 
frightened of the dark, but who 
discovered in a minute last fragment 
of her life that there was nothing in 
the dark that wasn’t- there when the 
lights were on. Object lesson for the 
more frightened amongst us— in or 
out of the Twilight Zone. ” 


82. ONE MORE PALLBEARER 

Written by Rod Serling 

Producer: Buck Houghton 

Director: Lamont Johrson 

Dir. of Photography: George T. Clemens 

Music: Stock 

Cast 

Paul Radin: Joseph Wiseman 
Mr. Hughes: Gage Clark 
Mrs. Langford: Kathei'ine Squire 
Col. Hawthorne: Trevor Bardette 
Policeman: Ray Galvin 
Electrician #1: Joseph Elic 
Electrician tf2: Robert Snyder 


"What you have just looked at 
takes place three hundred feet 
underground, beneath the basement 
of a New York City skyscraper. 

It’s owned and lived in by one 
Paul Radin. Mr. Radin is rich, 
eccentric and single-minded. How 
rich, we can already perceive; how 
eccentric and single-minded we shall 
see in a moment, because all of you 
have just entered the Twilight Zone.” 

Radin invites three people to the 
elaborate bomb shelter he’s 
constructed: High school teacher 
Mrs. Langford, who flunked him; 

Col. Hawthorne, who court-martialed 
him; and the Reverend Mr. Hughes, 
who made public a scandal involving 
a girl who committed suicide over 
him. Using bogus sound effects and 
radio announcements, he convinces 
them that all-out nuclear war is 
moments away; they can remain in 
the shelter only if they apologize to 
him for their past actions. The three 
refuse, valuing honor higher than 


life itself, and then depart. Suddenly, 
the sound of a tremendous explosion 
shakes the shelter. Radin takes the 
elevator to the surface and is 
devastated to see that nuclear war 
has occurred— the world is in ruins. 
In reality, however, there has been no 
war; Radin, shattered by the failure 
of his hoax, has lost his mind. 

"Mr. Paul Radin, a dealer in 
fantasy, who sits in the rubble of his 
oum making and imagines that he’s 
the last man on earth, doomed to a 
perdition of unutterable loneliness 
because a practical joke has turned 
into a nightmare. Mr. Paul Radin, 
pallbearer at a funeral that he 
manufactured hirnself ... in the 
Tioilight Zone.” 




j 83. DEAD MAN’S SHOES 


Written by Charles Beaumont 
and OCee Ritch (credited solely 
to Beaumont) 

Producer; Buck Houghton 
Director: Montgomery Pittman 
' Dir. of Photography: George T. Clemens 
Music: Stock 
Cast 

Nate Bledsoe: Warren Stevens 
Chips: Ben Wright 
Wilma: Joan Marshall 
: Sam: Harry Swoger 
Maitre d’: Eugene Borden ^ 
Dagget: Richard Devon 
Dagget’s Woman: Florence Marly 
Ben; Ron Hagerthy 
Jimmy: Joe Mell 



84. THE HUNT 


I Written by Earl Hamner, Jr. 

I Producer: Buck Houghton 
Director: Harold Schuster 
Dir. of Photography: George T. Clemens 
Cast 

Hyder Simpson: Arthur Hunnicut 
Rachel Simpson: Jeanette Nolan 
"Wesley Miller: Titus Moede 
\ Tillman Miller: Orville Sherman 
] Rev. Wood: Charles Seel 
\ Gatekeeper: Robert Foulk 
I Messenger: Dexter Dupont 


•« 


‘‘Nathan Edward Bledsoe, of the 
Bowery Bledsoes, a man once, a 
specter now. One of those myriad 
modern-day ghosts that haunt the 
reeking nights of the city in search 
of a flop, a handout, a glass of 
forgetfulness. Nate doesn’t know it, 
hut his search is about to end 
because those shiny new shoes are 
going to carry him right into the 
capital of the Tivilight Zone.” 

After slipping on a pair of expensive 
shoes he has removed from the body 
of a murdered gangster, Bledsoe is 
taken over by the spirit of the dead 
man, a spirit intent on revenge. He 
locates the killer, Dagget, the 
deceased’s former business partner, 
and tries to shoot him, but is 
gunned down himself. Before he 
dies, the ghost inside Bledsoe makes 


‘‘An old man and a hound dog 
named Rip, off for an evening’s 
pleasure in quest of raccoon. 

Usually, these evenings end with one 
tired old man, one battle-scarred 
hound dog, and one or more 
extremely dead raccoons; but, as you 
may suspect, that will not be the 
case tonight. These hunters won’t be 
coming home from the hill. They’re 
headed for the backwoods of the 
Twilight Zone.” 

When Rip dives into the water after 
a raccoon, Simpson dives in after 
him— but only the raccoon emerges. 
Next morning, man and dog awaken 
beside the water. Returning home, 
Simpson finds that neither his wife, 
the preacher, nor his neighbors can 
see or hear him— and they all seem 
to think he’s dead! Walking along 
the road to the graveyard, he 
encounters a fence he’s never seen 
before and decides to follow it. 

Soon, he and Rip come to a gate. 
The gatekeeper explains that it’s the 
entrance to Heaven. Simpson is 


a pledge to keep coming back until 
he succeeds in killing Dagget. 
Bledsoe’s body is dumped in an 
alley. A vagrant spies the fancy 
shoes and removes them— and the 
cycle begins anew. 

‘‘There’s an old saying that goes, ‘If 
the shoe fits, wear it’ But be 
careful. If you tuippen to find a pair 
of size nine black-and-gray loafers, 
made to order in the old country, be 
very careful— you might wade right 
into the Thuilight Zone.” 


welcome, but doj^ aren’t allowed; 
Rip must stay outside. Infuriated, 
Simpson takes Rip and continues 
down the road. There, he meets an 
angel dispatched to bring him to 
Heaven. The gate was actually the 
entrance to Hell— and Rip wasn’t 
allowed in because he would have 
smelled the brimstone and warned 
his master. 

‘‘Travelers to unknown regions 
would be well-adnsed to take along 
the family dog. He could just save 
you from entering the wrong gate. 
At least, it happ^med that way once 
—in a mountainms area of the 
Twilight Zone.” 










85. SHOWDOWN WITH RANGE 
McGREW 


I Written by Rod Serling 
Based on an idea by P'rederic L. Fox 
Producer: Buck Houghton 
Director: Christian Nyby 
Dir. of Photography: Gkiorge T. Clemens 
Music: Stock 
' Cast 

Ranee McGrew: Larry Blyden 
i Jesse James: Arch JoJinson 
: Director: Robert Cornthwaite 
TV Jesse James: Robert Kline ■ 
Property Man: William McLean 
Cowboy #1: Troy Melton 
Cowboy #2: Jay Overholts 
TV Bartender: Robert J. Stevenson 
i Old Man: Hal K. Dawson 



•t 

: 86. KICK THE CAN 

I 


I Written by George Clayton Johnson 
i Producer: Buck Houghton 
Director: Lamont Johnson 
Dir. of Photography: GeorgeT. Clemens 
Music: Stock 
Cast 

Charles Whitley: Ernest Truex 
! Ben Conroy: Russell Collins 
1 Mr. Cox: John Marley 
David Whitley: Barry Truex 
Carlson: Burt Mustin 
Mrs. Summers: Marjoiie Bennett 
Frietag: Hank Patterson 
I Mrs. Wister: Anne O’Neal 
Agee: Earle Hodgins 
Mrs. Densley: Lenore Shanewise 
Nurse: Eve MeVeagh 


“Some one hundred-odd years ago, a 
motley collection of tough moustaches 
galloped aoross th£ West and left 
behind a raft of legends and 
legerdemains, and it seems a 
reasonable conjecture that if there 
are any television sets up in cowboy 
heaven and any one of these rough- 
and-woolly nail-eaters could see with 
what careless abandon their names 
are bandied about, they’re very 
likely turning over in their 
graves— or, worse, getting out of 
them. Which gives you a clue as to 
the proceedings thut will begin in 
just a moment, when one Mr. Ranee 
McGrew, a three-thousand-tmek-a- 
week phoney-baloney, discovers that 
this week’s current edition of make- 
believe is being shot on location— and 
that location is the Twilight Zone.’’ 

Temperamental TV cowboy star 
McGrew is about to film a scene in 
which “Jesse James” shoots him in 
the back. Suddenly he finds himself 
in a genuine Old West saloon. The 
real Jesse James enters and 


' “Sunnyvale Rest, a home for the 
aged— a dying place— and a common 
children’s game called kick-the-can 
that will shortly become a rejuge for 
a man who knows he will die in this 
world if he doesn’t escape . . . into 
the Twilight Zone.” 

After his son refuses to take him 
in, Charles Whitley— a resident of 
Sunnyvale Rest Home— begins to 
brood, ultimately concluding that the 
secret of eternal youth lies in acting 
young. He tries to convince the 
other residents of this— much to the 
dismay of his lifelong friend, Ben 
Conroy, now a sour old man. Late 
one night, Whitley awakens the 
others and pleads with them to join 
him in a game of kick-the-can. 
Touched by his sincerity, all agree 
but Ben, who runs off to rouse Mr. 
Cox, the home’s superintendent, in 
order to stop the game. But when 
the two rush outside, all they find is 
children: the magic has worked. Ben 
pleads with Whitley— now a boy— to 
take him along . . . but it is too 


explains that he and the other 
.< famous desperados are dismayed at 
how they are portrayed on McGrew’s 
show. He challenges McGrew— who’s 
never shot a gun in his life— to a 
showdown. McGrew tries to run 
away, but Jesse corners him and 
draws. McGrew falls to his knees, 
saying he’ll do anything if only 
Jesse will spare him. Jesse accepts; 
McGrew is returned to the set. But 
then his “agent” (Jesse himself) 
arrives. He intends to stay and 
insure that the outlaws consistently 
have the upper hand— beginning 
with the TV Jesse throwing McGrew ! 
through a plate-glass window. 

“The evolution of the so-called ‘adult’ 
Western, and the metamorphosis of 
one Ranee McGrew, formerly phoney- 
baloney, now upright citizen with a 
preoccupation with all things 
involving tradition, truth and 
cowpoke predecessors. It’s the way 
the cookie crumbles and the six-gun 
shoots ... in the Twilight Zone.” 


* 


late. The children run off into the 
bushes, leaving Ben behind. 

“Sunnyvale Rest, a dying place for 
ancient people who have forgotten the 
fragile magic of youth. A dying 
place for those who have forgotten 
that childhood, maturity, and old 
age are curiously intertwined and 
not separate. A dying place for those 
who have grown too stiff in their 
thinking to visit the Twilight Zone.”^ 
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Tile 

Midnight Sun 

THE ORIGINAL bv Rod Scrling 

TELEVISION SCRIPT 
FIRST AIRED ON CBS-TV 
NOVEMBER 17, 1961 


< CAST 

:f Norma Lois Nettleton 

^ Mrs. Bronson Betty parde 

I Intruder Tom Reese 

g Neighbor Jason Wlngreen 

» Neighbor’s Wife Juney Ellis 

^ Refrigerator Repairman. .Ned Glass 

Policeman John McLlam 

? Doctor William Keene 

1 Announcer . . . Robert J. Stevenson 
I FADE ON: 

i 1 . STANDABD ROAD 
I OPENING 
© With vehicle smaslilng into 


letters, propulsion into starry 
night then PAN DOWN TO 
OPENING SHOT OF PLAY. 

2. NEW YORK APARTMENT 
HOUSE 

On an empty street, then a 

DISSOLVE TO: 

3. INT. NORMA SMITH’S 
APARTMENT 

A one-room efficiency, flanked 
by oils and watercolors, some 
finished, some partially 


finished, some in frames, 
others not. Norma is in her 
twenties and wears an artist’s 
smock. She paints rapidly 
With bold strokes and vivid, 
brilliant colors, pausing every 
now and then to wipe the 
:f)ersplratlon away from her 
forehead. After a moment she 
puts the brush and palette 
down, unbuttons the smock, 
turns and slowly walks over 
to the window to stare out. 
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The Midnight Sun 


4. LONG SHOT THROUGH 
THE WINDOW (FILM 
CLIP, THE SUN) 

It Is a fourth- or fifth-floor 
view. This shot Is Important 
because the sun we see Is not 
a normal sun. It’s too big, too 
hot, too enveloping. 

5. PAN BACK FROM THE 
WINDOW OVER TO A 
CLOCK 

Which reads, “11:45.” 

Norma, when she leaves the 
window, looks at the clock 
briefly, then walks over to the 
refrigerator, opens it, takes 
out a milk bottle that is full 
of water. She takes a glass 
and very carefully pours part 
of the water Into it, returns 
the bottle to the refrigerator 
and closes the door. Then she 
drinks very slowly of the 
water, obviously careful not 
to spill and not to drink too 
fast, almost as if It were not 
water, but some kind of rare 
wine that had to be 
thoughtfully savored. She 
hears footsteps outside, turns 
and goes over to the door, 
still holdlng''the glass, pauses 
by the door for an instant 
listening, then opens the door. 

6. ANGLE SHOT 
LOOKING DOWN AT HER 
FEET 

A tiny child stands there, a 
little girl about four whose 
eyes fix themselves on her 
glass of water. 

7. INSERT CLOSE 
SHOT GLASS OF 
WATER 

In Norma’s hand. 

8. DIFFERENT 
ANGLE NORMA 

As with some thought, she 
kneels down and starts to 
give the child a drink. The 
little girl’s father’s voice cuts 
In and the child backs away, 
frightened. 


9. ANGLE SHOT 

LOOKING UP AT THE 
FATHER 

Coming down the stairs. He’s 
a big, burly guy and he’s 
carrying a suitcase. Behind 
him is his wife. Both of them 
are matted and drenched with 
perspiration. 

NEIGHBOR 

Susie! Don’t take the lady’s 
water! 

NORMA 

It’s all right, Mr. Schuster. 

• I have plenty. 

By this time the man reaches 
the bottom of the stairs. He 
now urgently moves- the little 
girl to his side. 

NEIGHBOR 
(shaking his head) 

Nobody has plenty. 

(then he turns to the other 
apartment across the hall, 
knocks on the door) 

Mrs. Bronson? We’re leaving 
now. 

The door opens and a middle- 
aged woman stands there. She 
wears a summer cotton that, 
like everything else. Is wilting 
from the heat. 

MRS. BRONSON 
Did you get gas? 

NEIGHBOR 

I got twelve gallons. I figure 
that’ll take us at least to 
Buffalo. 

NORMA 

Where are you going? 

NEIGHBOR’S WIFE 
We’re trying to get to 
Toronto. Mr. Schuster has a 
cousin there. 

MRS. BRONSON 

(reaching down to stroke the 

little girl’s hair) 

I’m not sure It’s wise your 
trying to do this. The 
highways are still packed. 
Bumper to bumper, the 
radio says. Even with the 
gas shortage and everything - 


NEIGHBOR 

I know ths.t, but . . . well, 
we gotta try anyway. We 
just wanted to say goodbye. 
We’ve enjoyed living here, 
Mrs. Bronson. You’ve been 
real kind. 

(then a little curtly to his 
wife) 

Let’s go, honey. 

He picks up the suitcase . that 
he’d laid doi/^n and, holding 
tight to the little girl’s hand, 
followed by his Wife, he goes 
down the sts-lrs. Mrs. Bronson 
moves over to the top of the 
stairs and waves after them*. 

MRS. BRONSON ' 

Good luck. Safe trip. 

10. CLOSER ANGLE OF HER 

As she turns away 
thoughtfully and looks across 
at Norma, then up toward the 
stairs and around the hall. 

MRS. BRONSON 
(very softly) 

And now we are two. 

NORMA 

(nodding toward the door) 
They were the last? 

MRS. BRONSON 
(nods) 

The last. Building’s empty ' 
now except for you and me. 
There’s the sound of footsteps 
from inside Mrs. Bronson’s 
apartment. A dungareed 
repairman ce.rrylng a tool kit 
comes out into the hall. 

REPAIRMAN • 

She’s running again, Mrs., 
Bronson. I wouldn’t sign no 
guarantee as to how long 
she’ll run -but she shouldn’t 
give you any trouble for a 
while. 

(he looks briefly at Norma 
then a little nervously down 
to the ground) 

Was you gonna pay for this 
In cash? 

MRS. BRONSON 
I have a charge - 
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REPAIRMAN 
(111 at ease) 

Boss says .1 should start 
collectin’ In cash. 

(then to Norma) 

We’ve been working around 
the clock. 

! (he shakes his head) 
j Refrigerators breaking down 
every minute and a half. 
Everybody and his brother 
trying to make ice. Then 
with the current being shut 
off every coupla hours -it’s 
tough on the machines 
(he looks back toward Mrs. 
Bronson) 

About the bill, Mrs. 

Bronson - 

MRS. BRONSON 
(softly) 

How much is it? 
REPAIRMAN 

1 (looking away from her) 

J I gotta charge you a 
; hundred dollars. 

11. CLOSE SHOT NORMA 

Reacting. 

12. CLOSE SHOT MRS. 
BRONSON 

The quiet of her voice doesn’t 
cover the dismay. 

MRS. BRONSON 
For fifteen minutes work? 

13. TWO SHOT 
REPAIRMAN /iND 
MRS. BRONSON 

REPAIRMAN 

(nods) 

For fifteen minutes work. 
Most outfits are charging 


double that and triple, it s 
been that way for a month. 
Ever since. . . 

(he looks out toward the 
street) 

Ever since the thing 
happened. 

14. CLOSE SHOT WITH . 
HIM 

As he turns back toward Mrs. 
Bronson, stops, starts and 
reacts. PAN OVER TO MRS. 
BRONSON. She’s taking off 
her wedding ring and holds it 
out to him. 

MRS. BRONSON 
(quietly) 

I don’t have any money left, 
but this is gold. It’s worth 
a lot more than a hundred 
dollars. 

15. MED. GROUP 
SHOT FAVORING 
REPAIRMAN 

The Repairman just stands 
there, obviously torn now. He 
makes a motion as if to reach 
out to- take the ring, then 
shakes his head, lets his hand 
abruptly fall to his side, 
hoists up the tool kit under 
his arm and starts for the 
stairs. 

REPAIRMAN 

Go ahead and charge it. I 
ain’t taking a lady’s 
wedding ring. Goodbye, 

Mrs. Bronson. Good luck to 
you. 

(he pauses. He looks through 
the window at the landing, 
squinting toward the broiling 
white sky, very softly) 


I’m going to try to get my 
family out tonight. Drive 
north. Canada, if we can 
make it. They say it’s cooler 
there. 

(he turns to look back toward 
the two women, very 
resignedly) 

Not that it makes much 
difference. Just kind of . . . 
kind of prolonging it. 

(he smiles a crooked twisted 
smile) 

Like everybody rushing to 
fix their refrigerators and 
air conditioners. 

(he shakes his head) 

Like somebody drowning in 
the ocean and trying to get 
a firm grip on a piece of 
seaweed. 

(he shakes his head again) 

It’s nuts. It’s just 
prolonging it, that’s all. 

(he takes a deep breath, 
heaves a big sigh) 

Lordy . . . Lordy, it’s hot. 

He continues down the steps, 
turns left on the landing 
below and disappears. 

16. TWO SHOT THE TWO 
WOMEN IN THE HALL 

There’s a silence. 

NORMA 

What happens now? 

MRS. BRONSON 
(shrugs) 

1 don’t know. 1 heard on 
the radio that they’d only 
turn the water on for an 
hour a day from now on. 
They said they’d announce 
what time. 

(then pointedly, staring at the 
younger woman) 

Aren’t you going to leave? 
NORMA 

(shakes her head) 

No, I’m not going to leave. 
She turns and walks back 
into her apartment, leaving 
-t^e door open. 

17. CLOSE PROFILE SHOT 
OF HER 

Her face glistening with 
perspiration. 
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NORMA 

I keep getting this crazy 
thought, Mrs. Bronson. This 
crazy thought that I’ll wake 
up and none of this will 
have happened. I’ll wake up 
in a cool bed and it’ll be 
night outside and there’ll be 
a wind and there’ll be 
branches rustling. Shadows 
on the sidewalk. A moon. 

18. MOVING SHOT WITH 
HER 

As she goes over to the 
window. The brilliant, white 
hot sun shines on her face. 
NORMA 
(very softly) 

And traffic noises. 
Automobiles, garbage cans, 
milk bottles, voices. * 

(a pause as she looks down 
and closes her eyes) 

Isn’t It odd . . . isn’t It odd 
the things we take for 
granted. 

(a pause and then 
meaningfully) 

While we had them. 

19. LONG SHOT ACROSS 
THE ROOM TOWARD 
NORMA, OVER MRS. 
BRONSON’S SHOULDER 

Mrs. Bronson stands at the 
door. 

MRS. BRONSON 
(very simply) 

There was a scientist on the 
radio this morning. He said 
that . . . that It would get a 
lot hotter. More each day. 
Now that we’re moving so 
close to the sun -and that’s 
why we’re . . . that’s why 
we’re. . . 

She puts her head down and 
doesn’t say anything more. 
WHIP PAN OVER TO SERLING 
on the stairs. 

SERLING 

The word that Mrs. Bronson 
is unable to put Into the 
hot, still, sodden air Is . . . 
“doomed.” Because all the 
people you’ve seen have 
been handed a death 


sentence. One month ago 
the earth suddenly. 
Inexplicably, almost 
capriciously changed Its 
elliptical orbit and In doing 
so began to follow a path 
which gradually, moment by 
moment, day by day, took It 
closer to the sun. 

WHIP PAN OVER TO THE 
CLOCK In Norma’s room, 
reading “1 1:55.” 

SERLI'NG’S VOICE 

It is five minutes to twelve 
. . . but the twelve Is 
midnight. There Is no more 
darkness. No more night. 
WHIP PAN OVER TO AN AIR 
CONDITIONER by the window 
which hums along, then 
splutters, then comes to a 
stop. 

SERLING’S VOICE 
And all of man’s little 
luxuries, his air 
conditioners . . . 

WHIP PAN OVER TO 
REFRIGERATOR 
SERLING’S VOICE 
The refrigerators. . . 

WHIP PAN OVER TO SMALL 
ELECTRIC FAN whose blades 
amble slowly to a stop. 
Alongside, the window drapes 
hang absolutely still. 

SERLING’S VOICE 
The Insignificant little 
' devices to stir up air are 
now no longer luxuries. 
They happen to be pitiful 
and panicky keys to 
survival. 

WHIP PAN BACK TO SERLING 
on the steps. 

SERLING 

The time is any time. The 
place Is New York City. And 
this Is the eve of the end. 

DISSOLVE TO: 

20. THE CITY THRU 
NORMA’S WINDOW 

Lying sodden and still In an 
Incredibly white, gleaming 
light. It Is deserted and 
without so much as a single 


motion. 

SERLING’S VOICE 
Outside a city has emptied 
Itself of Its Inhabitants. 

They have trekked north 
toward Cariada In a hopeless 
race against a sun which 
has already' begun to over- 
take them. 

We MOVE IN ON A SHOT OF 
an outdoor thermometer with 
the red liquid Inching up to 
the top of the gauge, then 
reaching the top. It suddenly 
cracks the glass and over- 
flows. 

SERLING’S VOICE 
This Is a world of heat. A 
brilliant white orb that 
draws closesr every tick of 
the clock. It Is high noon 
. . . the hottest day In 
history . . . and you’re 
about to spend it ... in the 
Twilight Zone. 

FADE TO BLACK: 
OPENING BILLBOARD 
FIRST COMMERCIAL 

ACT ONE 

FADE IN: 

21. INT. FRONT HALL 
DAY 

Norma Is Just coming up the 
steps Into the: hall carrying a 
bag of groceries, nondescript 
things like C8,ns, some wilted 
carrots that protrude out of 
the top of the bag. For a 
moment she pauses and seems 
to sway. She puts the bag 
down and leans against the 
door of her apartment, 
breathing heewily. 

MRS. BRONSON’S VOICE 
(off) 

Norma? Is that you, honey? 
NORMA 

(her voice Is a little weak) 

Yes, Mrs. Eironson. 

22. DIFFERlilNT 
ANGLE THE HALL 

As the door to Mrs. Bronson’s 
apartment opens and she 
comes out. Slie looks briefly 
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at the groceries on the floor, 
then expectantly up toward 
Norma. 

MRS. BRONSON 
The store was open. 

NORMA 

(with a half-smile) 

Wide open. I think that’s 
the first time in my life I 
was sorry I’d beeji born a 
woman. 

(she points to the bag) 

That’s all I was stnong 
enough to carry. There 
weren’t any clerks, Mrs. 
Bronson. Just a handful of 
people taking all they could 
grab. 

(she picks up the btig and 
opens up her apartraent door) 
At least we won’t starve 
anyway. And there are three 
cans of fruit juice on the 
bottom. 

Mrs. Bronson follows her into 
her apartment. 

MRS. BRONSON 
Fruit juice! Oh, Norma, 
could we open onti now? 
Norma turns to her and gives 
her a look almost as if she 
were a small child. She 
touches the older woman’s 
face. 

NORMA 

Of course we can open it 
now. 

She starts to empty the bag 
while Mrs. Bronson starts 
fiddling in one of the 
drawers. She looks up. 

MRS. BRONSON 
Where are the can openers? 

NORMA 

(points to the adjoining 
drawer) 

In there, Mrs. Bronson. 

Mrs. Bronson, her fingers 
trembling with excitement, 
opens up the other drawers, 
finds the can opener, carries 
it over to where Norma has 
laid -out the groceries. She 
abruptly grabs the can out of 
Norma’s hand and tries 
inexpertly to open it. 


fumbling until finally the can 
drops out of her hand to land 
on the floor. She lets out a 
disappointed child-like wall 
and then cuts it off in the 
middle, suddenly conscious of 
the way she’s acting. 

23. CLOSE SHOT NORMA 

As she stares at the older 
woman. 

24. CLOSE SHOT MRS. 
BRONSON 

Kneeling as she picks up the 
can. She turns her eyes away. 

MRS. BRONSON 

I’m so sorry. I’m acting like 
. . . like an animal, aren’t I? 
NORMA 

(takes the can from her and 
starts to open it, shaking her 
head) 

Like a frightened woman, 
that’s all. You should have 
seen me in the store, Mrs. 
Bronson. Running down the 
aisles. I mean running . This 
way and that way, knocking 
over things, grabbing and 
throwing away tfien 
grabbing again. 

(then looking away 
thoughtfully) 

And at that, I think I was 
the calmest person in the 
store. One woman just stood 
in the center of the room 
and cried. Just cried like a 
baby. Kept pleading for 
someone to help her. 

FLASH CUT TO: 

25. RADIO ON THE TABLE 

As it suddenly hums and a 
voice comes out. 

ANNOUNCER 

Ladles and gentlemen, this 


is station WNYG. We will 
remain on the air for one 
hour to bring you traffic 
advisories and other 
essential news. First a 
bulletin from the Office of 
Civil Defense. Traffic moving 
North and East out of New 
York City. Motorists are 
advised to remain off the 
highways until further 
notice. Traffic on the 
Garden State Parkway, the 
Merritt Parkway and the 
New York State Thruway 
heading north is reported 
bumper to bumper 
stretching out in some 
place§ to upwards of fifty 
miles. Please . . . remain off 
the highways until further 
notice. And now today’s 
weather report from the 
Director of Meteorology. The 
temperature at eleven 
o’clock Eastern Standard 
Time was one hundred and 
four degrees. Humidity 
ninety-one percent. 

Barometer steady. Forecast 
for tomorrow - 
(and now the announcer’s 
voice sounds strained and 
takes on a different note) 
Forecast for tomorrow . . . 
(there’s a long silence) 

CUT TO: 

26. CLOSE SHOT NORMA 

As she looks up toward radio. 

CUT TO: 

27. CLOSE SHOT RADIO 

ANNOUNCER 

Hot. More of the same, only 
hotter. 

(there’s the sound of 
whispered voices). 
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I don’t care. Who are they 
kidding with this weather 
report stuff? Ladles and 
gentlemen, tomorrow you 
can fry eggs on sidewalks, 
heat up soup In the ocean 
and get yourself the 
sunburn of your lives just 
by standing In the shade, 
(some more whispered voices, 
this time intense and urgent. 
Announcer obviously reacting 
to whispered pleas of others 
around him.) 

What do you mean panic? 
Who’s left to panic? 

(and then with a grim laugh) 
Ladles and gentlemen. I’m 
told that my departing from 
the script might panic you 
and It’s my contentlon^that 
there aren’t twelve of you 
left In the city who are 
listening to me. I’m starting 
a special contest now. 
Anyone 'within sound of my 
voice can tear off the top of 
their thermometer and send 
It to me. I’ll send them my 
own specially devised 
booklet on how to stay 
warm when the sun Is out 
at midnight. Now maybe I 
can find a coupla’ real 
pizazz commercials for you. 
How about a nice cold beer? 
Wouldn’t that taste just 
great? 

(and half off mike) 

Lemme alone. Do you hear 
me? 

(his voice fading off) 

Lemme alone. Let go of me. 
Now his voice fades off 
altogether. There’s the sound 
of a needle scratching a 
record and finally music 
comes out of the radio. 

28. TWO SHOT MRS. 

BRONSON AND NORMA 

As they look at one another. 
Norma looks down at the can 
opener In her hand and tosses 
It aside, then over toward the 
radio - 

NORMA . 

You see, Mrs. Bronson? 


You’re not the only 
frightened one. 

She opens up the top buttons 
of her dress, takes a towel 
and wipes her neck, reaches 
up for a couple of glasses,' 
takes them down and pours 
the juice out, hands the glass 
to Mrs. Bronson who looks at 
It, but doesn’t drink. 

NORMA 

(softly) 

Go ahead. It’s grapefruit 
juice. 

MRS. BRONSON 

(very slowly lays the glass 

aside) 

I can’t ... I can’t just live 
off you, Norma. You’ll need 
this yourself. 

NORMA 

We’re going to have to start 
living off each other, Mrs. 
Bronson. 

(she picks up the glass and 
hands It to the other woman, 
then with a smile and a wink 
she holds up her own glass) 
Here’s looking at you! 

The old woman makes a 
valiant attempt at a smile and 
a wink of her own. She puts 
the glass to her lips as she 
has to stifle a sob and almost 
chokes as she drinks. 

FLASH SHOT 

29. THE FAN 

Which has been spinning 
desultorily as it slowly slows 
down to a stop. WHIP PAN 
OVER TO AIR CONDITIONER 
as It too stops. 

30. DIFFERENT ANGLE - 
NORMA 

As she looks from one to the 
other. 

NORMA 

(softly) 

'The current’s off again. 

MRS. BRONSON 
Every day it . . . It stays on 
for a shorter time. 

(she looks frightened, for a 
moment, not the perpetual 
and persistent fright that she 


wears constantly - but another 
sharp gouge of fear) 

What if - 

(then turning away) 

What If it shuts off and 
doesn’t come back on 
again? It would be like an 
oven In heire. As hot as it is 
now ... e,s unbearable . . .. 
It would be so much worse, 
(then hands to her mouth) 
Norma, it would be so 
much worse. 

(she looks around the room a 
little aimlessly, puts the glass 
down, looks over at the 
paintings that line one of the 
walls, in a soft and different 
voice) 

Norma? 

Norma looks at her. 

MRS. BRONSON 

(moving mu<3h closer to the 

paintings) 

Paint something different 
today. Paint something like 
a pastoral scene with a 
waterfall 8.nd trees bending 
In the wind. 

31. CLOSE ANGLE SHOT OF 
HER 

As she sinks down to her 
knees in front of the 
paintings. Slie reaches out to 
touch one ol’ the paintings 
that Is unseen by us. 

MRS. BRONSON 
Paint something . . . 
something cool. 

Then her feeitures twist and 
contort and she reaches out 
and grabs the painting In 
front of her and smashes It 
down on the ground. 

MRS. BRONSON 
Don’t paint the sun 
anymore. 

The CAMER/^ ARCS OVER HER 
SHOULDER until we’re 
looking at the painting that 
she has partially ripped. It’s a 
barren street scene with a hot 
white sun hovering deadly 
overhead. 

■ CUT TO: 
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38. SHOT OF NO.BMA 

As she reacts, first with a 
sudden surge of anger, but 
then quickly It turns Into a 
quiet resignation and a gentle 
compassion. 

I 33. MOVING SHOT NORMA 

i As she walks over to stand 
' over Mrs. Bronson. She 
■ reaches down and gently 
touches the older woman’s 
shoulder. 

NORMA 

Tomorrow . . . tomorrow I’ll 
try to paint a waterfall. 

34. CLOSE SHOT MRS. 
BRONSON 

She keeps her eyes shut 
tightly and shakes her head 
I back and forth. In a 
whisper - 

MRS. BRONSON 
Oh, Norma, I’m sorry. My 
dear- child. I’m so sorry. It 
would be so much better if - 

35. TWO SHOT 

NORMA 
If what? 

MRS. BRONSON 
If I were to die. 

(she looks up, tears rolling 
down her face) 

So much better for you. 
NORMA 

(kneels down so that she’s 
very close to the other 
woman) 

Please don’t evei’ say that 
again. We need each other 
now. We need each other 
I now. We need each other 
j desperately. 

! Mrs. Bronson slowly rises to 


her feet, moves out of the 
room Into the hall just as a 
policeman comes into view on 
the stairs. His shirt Is 
unbuttoned all the way down 
and the sleeves have been cut 
off and are ragged and 
uneven at the elbows. 
POLICEMAN 
You the only one in the 
building? 

MRS. BRONSON 
Just me and Miss Smith. 

She nods toward the open 
door of Norma’s apartment. 

POLICEMAN 
You had your radio on 
lately? 

MBS. BRONSON 
It’s on all the time. 

(then calling toward Norma) 
Norma honey, what station 
did we- 

POLICEMAN 

(interrupts) 

It doesn’t make any 
difference. There are only 
two or three on the air 
now. And they figure by 
tomorrow there won’t be 
any. Point Is . . . we’ve 
been trying to get a public 
announcement through to 
everyone left in the city. 

(he looks away for a moment 
as if this were difficult to say) 
. . . There isn’t going to be 
a police force tomorrow. 
We’re disbanding. Over half 
of them have gone already. 

A few of us volunteered to 
stay back and tell everyone 
we could that ... 

(he looks from Norma who 
now stands at the door, back 
to the old woman) 


To keep your doors locked. 
Every wild man, crank and 
maniac around will be 
roaming the streets. It’s not 
going to be safe, ladles, so 
keep your doors locked. 

(he looks at Norma as If this 
were the stronger of the two 
and the more reliable) 

You got any weapons in 
here, miss? 

NORMA 

No. No, I don’l. 

MRS. BRONSON 

I don’t either. I don’t know 
how to shoot a gun- 

POLIGEMAN 
(looks thoughtful for a 
moment then unbuckles his 
holster and takes a .45 out, 
hands this to Norma) 

You better hang onto this. 
It’s all loaded. The safety’s 
off. Just pull the trigger. 

(he looks from one to the 
other) 

Good luck to you. 

He turns toward the door and 
Mrs. fSronson rushes out to 
grab his arm. 

MRS. BRONSON 
Officer - Officer, what’s 
going to happen to us? 

36. CLOSE SHOT 
POLICEMAN 

' As he looks from one to the 
other. 

POLICEMAN 

Don’t you know, ladles? It’s 
just going to get hotter and 
hotter. Then maybe a couple 
days from now, four or five 
at the most . . . it’ll be too 
hot to stand it. 

(he looks meaningfully toward 
the gun In Norma’s hand) 
Theh you use your own 
judgment ladles! 

He turns and goes out, 
leaving Mrs. Bronson leaning 
^against the wall. Then very 
slowly she turns to stare 
fearfully toward the gun In 
Norma’s hand. 

FADE TO BLACK 
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END ACT ONE 
ACT TWO 

FADE ON: 

37. INT. NORMA’S 
APARTMENT 

She lies on the bed staring up 
toward the ceiling. PAN PAST 
HER OVER to the fan and the 
air condltlpner, both of which 
are motionless and soundless, 
PAST the drapes which hang 
without movement. She turns 
her head slightly to look out 
toward the window. 

38. LONG SHOT ACROSS THE 
ROOM 

Where the window frames 
nothing but the white heat 
that presses In from the ^ 
outside. 

39. DIFFERENT CLOSER 
ANGLE NORMA 

As she turns her head away, 
closes her eyes for a moment, 
reaches up to touch her 
forehead, wipes away the 
perspiration. After a moment 
she wets her lips, swallows, 
then closes her eyes again 
and shakes her head, rises 
from the bed, but her 
movements' are heavy, 
strained as If weighted down 
by some pressure. She moves 
across the room to the 
refrigerator, opens It, takes 
out the milk bottle, pours 
herself a very small glass of 
water, then puts the bottle 
back. She carries the glass of 
water over to the window and 
sips at It while staring out. 

40. CLOSER ANGLE OF HER 

As she leans on the window 
sill then starts with a cry 
withdrawing her hands, fists 
clenched. 

41. CLOSE SHOT THE SILL 

As it steams. She looks down 
at her damaged hands, holds 
them to her body, then looks 
at them again, then takes a 
sip of water, holds it In her 



mouth, then cupping- her 
hands, spits the water out 
Into them and then holds 
them together. 


It’s been running slow. 

MRS. BRONSON ' 

Three o’ clods? Three In the 
afternoon? 


42. MOVING SHOT WITH 
HER 

As she crosses the room, 
unlocks the apartment door, 
goes out Into the hall. She 
knocks on Mrs. Bronson’s 
door. 

NORMA 

Mrs. Bronson? 

(a little louder) 

Mrs. Bronson? 

There are footsteps from the 
other side of the door, then 
the rattle of a door chain. The 
door opens just a few Inches. 
Mrs. Bronson peers out. 

43. ANGLE SHOT OVER 
NORMA’S SHOULDER 
OF MRS. BRONSON 

NORMA 

Are you all right? 

Mrs. Bronson nods, opens the 
door further. Her hair is 
stringy and wild, her face 
pinched and 111 looking. She 
leans against the door frame 
for support. 

MRS. BRONSON 

I’m all right. It’s been so 
quiet. I haven’t heard a 
sound. 

(she moves out into the hall, 
looks out the glass front door) 
What time is it? 

NORMA 

(looks at her watch) . 

About three o’clock. 

(she shakes her wrist) 


NORMA 

Yes. Three o’clock In the 
afternoon. Were you able to 
sleep? 

MRS. BRONSON 

I laid -down for a while. I 
tried shuttlr.g the curtains 
to keep the light out, but it 
gets so stifling when the 
curtains are shut. 

(then a wan smile) 

But I guess It’s 
psychological, isn’t it? I 
don’t think there’s much 
difference between out there 
and in here. 

At this moment there’s the 
sound of a noise from up 
above, then as if a door were 
being smashed open. Then a 
clump like footsteps and then 
silence. Mrs. Bronson grips 
Norma, her ej^es wide as she 
stares up the steps. 

MRS. BRONSON ' 

(In a whisper) 

What was tl:,at? 

NORMA 

Something . . . something 
fell. 

MRS. BRONSON 
Oh, no. It was . . . someone . 
NORMA 

(her voice very low) 

Didn’t you lock the roof 
door? 

MRS. BRONSON 
Yes. 

(then abruptly) 
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No. 

(her hands go to the sides of 
her head) 

I don’t know. I don’t 
remember. I thought I did. 
Again both women, stare up as 
we hear the sound.s of 
footsteps up above coming 
down. 

44. DIFFERENT .A.NGLE OF 
HALL 

As Norma grabs tlie older 
woman, pushes her Into her 
apartment, slams the door 
behind her. We hear the lock 
from Inside. 

GUT TO: 

45. INT. NORMA’S 
APARTMENT 

Both women stay close to the 
door, listening to t,he footsteps 
as they grow louder, finally 
coming down the last set of 
steps and obviously Into the 
hall. Then they pause. Then 
they become louder as they 
move toward Norma’s door. 
Mrs. Bronson turns as If to 
say something. Norma clamps 
her hand over Mrs. Bronson’s 
mouth and the two women 
remain motionless. They hear 
the sound of breathing from 
the other side of the door, 
then a gruff rnan’s voice. 

MAN’S VOICE 
Heyl Who’s In there? 
Somebody In there? 

(a silence) 

Come on out, Tootsiel I 
know you’re In there. Come 
on out and be friendly. 

Come on, I ain’t got all day. 
You come out or I’m gonna 
come In. 

Norma lets her hand drop 
away from Mrs. Bronson’s 
mouth as she stares around 
the room, desperate. 

46. CLOSE SHOT 
KITCHEN SHELF 

Where the gun lies. 

47. SHOT OF NORMA 

As she runs across the room 
and gets It, brings It back 


over to the door, holds the 
gun down very close to the 
key hole and deliberately 
cocks It. There's a metallic 
click, then Norma leans 
against the door. 

NORMA 

Did you hear that? That 
was a gun. Get out of here. 
Go out the front door. Leave 
us alone. 

There’s the sound of 
breathing and the man’s voice 
again. 

MAN’S VOICE 

Okay, honey. I never argue 
with a lady who has a gun. 
There’s the sound of shuffling 
footsteps across the hall, the 
front door being unlocked, 
then Its swinging open and 
shut. Mrs. Bronson heaves a 
deep sigh. 

MRS. BRONSON 
He’s gone. Oh I’m so glad 
he’s gone- 

Wlthout Norma seeing her, 
she unlocks the front door. 
Norma catches her just at the 
tall end of the act. Screams. 
NORMA 

Mrs. Bronson, wait a mln- 

48. CLOSE SHOT THE 
DOOR 

As It smashes open. And there 
stands a hulking brute of a 
man In a torn undershirt, 
grinning like an animal. Mrs. 
Bronson tries to run past 
him, but he grabs her and 
flings her aside. Norma holds 
up the gun, but quickly, 
seeing her, he turns on her, 
grabs her hands, wrestles 
with her briefly. The gun falls 
to the floor. Norma tries to 
kick It away, but the man 
backhands her out of the way 
and picks up the gun. He 
stands over her breathing 
heavily, looking from one 
woman to the other. Finally 
he catches his breath. 

MAN 

Crazy dames. It’s too hot to 


play games. Much too hot. 
He looks around the- room. 

49. MOVING SHOT WITH 
HIM 

As he walks over to the 
refrigerator, opens it, takes 
out the bottle of water, tilts It 
to his mouth and drinks 
thirstily, emptying the bottle. 
This he throws aside and It 
breaks on the floor. Still 
panting, he moves around the 
room, looking at everything. 
He stops near a group of the 
paintings and stares at them, 
kicks one aside so he can see 
the other one behind It, wipes 
his mouth with the back of 
his hand as he stares. He 
picks up one of the paintings, 
a street scene similar to the - 
one we’ve already seen. The 
barren, empty street in the 
hot sun. He studies this for a 
long, long moment then 
slowly puts the painting 
aside, looks first at the old 
woman and then at Norma, 
points to the picture. 

MAN 

You do this? 

Norma nods. 

MAN 

You’re good. You paint real 
good. My . . . my wife used 
to paint. 

MRS. BRONSON 
(her voice almost a moan) 
Please . . . please leave us 
alone. We didn’t do you any 
harm. Please . . . 

50. DIFFERENT ANGLE 
THE MAN 

As he looks at her, then over 
to the painting, then to 
Norma. Very slowly the arm 
holding the gun lowers until 
It hangs at his side. He looks 
/iown at It, then throws the 
gun across the room over to 
the bed. 

MAN 

(very softly) 

My wife was having her 
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baby. She was in the 
hospital. Then this . . . this 
thing happened. She was 
. . . she was so fragile. Just 
a little thing. 

(he holds out his hands as if 
groping for the right words) 
Couldn’t take the heat. They 
tried to keep her cool, but 
. . . but she couldn’t take 
the heat. Baby didn’t live 
more than an hour and 
then . . . then she followed 
him. 

(his big head goes down and 
he looks up, his eyes wet) 

I’m not . . . I’m not a 
house breaker. I’m a decent 
man. I swear to you . . . 

I’m a decent man. It’s just 
that . . .' the heat. That » . . 
terrible heat out there. And 
all morning long I’ve been 
walking around the streets 
trying to find somd water. I 
didn’t mean to do you any 
harm, honest. I wouldn’t 
hurt you. Would you believe 
it? 

(his laugh is now unrelated to 
anything funny) 

MAN 

I was scared of you. That’s 
right. I was just as scared 
of you as you were of me. 
(he turns and in doing so his 
foot hits the broken glass 
from the bottle. He looks 
down at it) 

I’m . . . I’m sorry about 
that. I’m just off my 
rocker. I was just so 
thirsty. 

He moves toward the door 
past the cowering, stricken 
Mrs. Bronson. 

MAN 

Please forgive me. Would 
you. Would you please 
forgive me? 

He turns his head, wipes 
away a vestige of perspiration, 
then moves out into the hall, 
leans against the glass of the 
front door. His back is to 
them. He holds out his arms, 
still leaning against the glass. 


almost silhouetted against the 
white heat. 

MAN 

Why doesn’t it end? Why 
don’t we just . . . why don’t 
we just burn up? 

(his head goes down) 

I wish it would end. That’s 
all that’s left now. Just to 
have it end. 

He opens the door and then 
walks very slowly' down the 
stairs. His footsteps are joined 
by the sound of Mrs. 
Bronson’s crying as she 
suddenly gives way to the 
emotions that have been 
throttled. ^ 

51. DIFFERENT ANGLE 
NORMA’S APARTMENT 

As Norma hurriedly goes over 
to the old woman, helps her- 
to her feet, cradles her head 
in her arms, leans her cheek 
against her, pets her again as 
if comforting a child. 

52. CLOSE TWO SHOT 
OF THE WOMEN 

Mrs. Bronson’s eyes open and 
she reacts to something across 
the room. Norma feels her 
sudden tenseness, looks down 
at her and then across the 
room toward where the old 
woman is looking. Norma 
smiles wanly. 

NORMA 

I painted that for you last 
night. It’s for you. 

53. MOVING SHOT MRS. 
BRONSON 

As she goes across the room 
over to a canvas which is set 
apart from the others. It’s a 
hurriedly constructed 
waterfall scene, obviously 
rough hewn and hurriedly 
done. Mrs. Bronson kneels 
down in front of It, reaches 
over to touch it. 

MRS. BRONSON 

It’s beautiful, Norma. I’ve 
seen waterfalls like that. 
There’s one near Ithaca; 

New York. It’s the highest 


waterfall . . . the highest 
waterfall in this part of the 
country. And I ... I love 
the sound of It. That clear 
blue water tumbling over 
the rocks. That wonderful 
clear water. 

54. ANGLE SHOT 
LOOKING DOWN AT HER 

As she suddenly looks up, 
listens raptly. 

MRS. BRONSON 
Hear it? 

55. CLOSE SHOT NORMA 

'Who frowns. 

56. CLOSE SHOT MRS. 
BRONSOl^I 

MRS. BRONSON 
Don’t you hear it, Norma? 
Oh, it’s a wonderful sound. 
It’s so . . . cool. It’s so 
clear. 

Far off in the distance we 
suddenly hear precisely what 
Mrs. Bronson hears. The 
sound of tumbling water, 
gurgling and rippling over 
rocks. 

57. CLOSE SHOT NORMA 

58. CLOSE SHOT MRS. 

BRONSOlSr 

■Who very slowly rises. Her 
head high as if following, the 
sound, she moves slowly and 
unsteadily aci'oss the room. 
The sound of the water grows 
louder and louder. Now Mrs. 
Bronson smlless the vapid, 
dreamy smile of the Insane. 

MRS. BRONSCN 

(as she moves toward the 

window on the landing) 

Oh, Norma, it’s lovely, just 
lovely. Why we could take a 
swim now. 'Let’s do that. 
Let’s take a swim at the 
bottom of the waterfall. I 
used to do trhat when I was 
a girl. Just sit there and 
let the water come down 
on you. 

59. DIFFERENT ANGLE 

As she moves "out the 
apartment door into the hall. 
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walks over toward the 
window. Now the !30UND of 
the waterfall Is alraost 
deafening. She leans her head 
against the glass, the sweat 
pours down her forehead. She 
reaches up and touches it, 
looks at It on her fingertips, 
smiles happily, wets her lips, 
holds her head up, opens her 
mouth as If wanting to catch 
the water. 

CUT TO: 

60. REVERSE ANGLE 
LOOKING THROUGH THE 
WINDOW QLi\.SS 

At the sweaty, distorted face 
as very slowly the woman on 
the other side slumps to her 
knees and then collapses on 
the floor. 

CUT TO: 

61. INT. HALL 

As Norma comes out of the 
apartment, bends down to 
; look deep Into the face of the 
; old woman. Her Ups quiver. 
NORMA 
Mrs. Bronson? 

(a pause, more urgently) 

Mrs. Bronson! 

(then a spasmodic sob) 

Mrs. Bronson. 

She leans over so that her 
’ face is touching the cheek of 
the old woman and she 
remains there motionless, 
crying. 

62. SLOW PAN ACROSS THE 
FLOOR 

Through the open door to the 
apartment over to the oil 


painting of the waterfall. 

While we’re watching it, the 
paint seems to glisten, then 
blister and then very slowly 
run down the canvas until the 
picture takes on a distorted 
image of running colors. 

CUT TO: 

63. GLASS IN WINDOW 

As it suddenly smashes Into a 
thousand pieces. 

GUT TO: 

64. REVERSE ANGLE 
LOOKING TOWARD DOOR 
TO THE HALL 

As Norma appears In the 
entrance. She’s wringing wet 
with sweat and opens her 
mouth as If trying to say 
something. 

65. CLOSE SHOT THE 
BROKEN WINDOW 

As the shimmering heat pours 
into the room. 

66. CLOSE SHOT NORMA 

As she enters the room and 
then backs away from the 
window. 

67. CLOSE SHOT 
PAINTINGS 

As all the paint begins to 
blister and run. 

68. CLOSE SHOT NORMA 

As the sweat pours down her 
face. 

69. CLOSE SHOT 
CURTAIN 

As it suddenly bursts into 
flame. 


70.-75. SERIES OF ABRUPT 
CUTS BETWEEN 
PAINTINGS AND 
NORMA 

As If with each GUT she 
herself Is almost becoming a 
painted linage dissolving Into 
sticky pigments. She lets out 
one vast scream as she 
collapses on the floor. 

ABRUPT GUT TO: 

76. INT. APARTMENT 
CLOSE SHOT THE 
WINDOW NIGHT 

It Is ringed by frost and 
outside we see snow falling 
heavily. A woman’s hand 
comes Into the frame to close 
it and the curtain, which has 
been blowing lustily, comes to 
a halt. The CAMERA PULLS 
BACK for a shot of Norma 
lying In bed covered by 
blankets. A doctor hovers over 
her. He wears an overcoat 
and an open scarf. Mrs. 
Brons^m has on a heavy wool 
sweater. She moves over to 
the bed, looks at the doctor 
expectantly. 

DOCTOR 

(nods) 

She’s coming out of it now. 
Miss Smith? 

(a pause) 

Miss Smith? 

NORMA 

(turns toward him) 

Yes. 

DOCTOR 

You’ve been running a very 
high fever, but I think It’s 
broken now. 

NORMA 

Fever? 

MRS. BRONSON 
You gave us a start, child. 
You’ve been so 111. But 
* you’re going to be all right 
now. 

(hopefully smiles, to the 
doctor) 

Isn’t she. Doctor? Isn’t she 
going to be all right? 
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DOCTOR 

(nods very slowly) 

Of course 

He beckons with his head 
toward Mrs. Bronson, then 
tucks In the blankets around 
Norma, then moves out Into 
the hall followed by the ofder 
woman, motions to the door 
to have it closed. Mrs. 

Bronson comes up close to his 
elbow and over both their 
shoulders we see the dark 
snowy night outside, the 
occasional gusts of freezing 
wind. 

DOCTOR 

I hope she’ll be all right. 
Just let her sleep as much 
as she can. I wish I had 
something left to give her, 
but . . . but the medicine’s 
pretty much all gone now. 
(he looks out toward the 
snow) 

I’m afraid I won’t be able 
to come back. I’m going to 
try to move my family 
south tomorrow. Friend of 
mine has a private plane. 

MRS. BRONSON 
They say ... they say on 
the radio that . . . Miami is 
a little warmer. 

DOCTOR 
(smiles wanly) 

So they say. 

(he looks out toward the night 
again) 

But we’re just prolonging It. 
That’s all we’re doing. 
Everybody running like 
scared rabbits to the south. 


And they say that within a 
week that’ll be covered with 
snow down there too. 

77. PAN SHOT OVER TO 
OPEN DOOR 

of Mrs. Bronson’s apartment. 
We hear a Radio Announcer’s 
Voice. 

ANNOUNCER’S VOICE 
This Is Traffic Advisory 
from the Office of Civil 
Defense. Motorists are 
advised to stay off the 
highways on all those 
routes leading south and 
west out of New York City. 
We repeat this advisory. 
Remain off the highways. 
Then there’s the sound of • 
music. 

78. SHOT OF MRS. BRONSON 
IN HALL 

MRS. BRONSON 
There was a scientist on 
this morning. He was trying 
to explain what happened. 
How the earth changed Its 
orbit and . . . and started to 
move away from the sun. 

He said that ... he said 
that within a week or two, 
three at the most, there 
wouldn’t be any more sun. 
That we’d all ... 

(her voice Is strained and 
tight) 

We’d all freeze. 

79. CLOSE SHOT THE 
DOCTOR 

As he tries to smile at her, 
but then gives up. There Is 
nothing he can do and 
nothing he can say. He wraps 


hls muffler around his throat, 
puts up hls collar, p.uts on 
heavy gloves, and leaves, 
going down the stairs. Mrs. 
Bronson turns slowly, opens 
Norma’s door, walks into the 
room. 

80. CLOSE SHOT THE 
BED 

As Mrs. Bronson comes Into 
the frame to sit close to It. 
Norma reaches out with her 
hand and the old -woman 
takes It. 

NORMA 

I had such a terrible dream, 
Mrs. Bronson. It was so 
hot. And there v\ias daylight 
all the time. There was a 
. . . midnight sun. And 
there wasn’t any night at 
all. No night at all. 

(she smiles at the older 
woman, clutches her hand 
more tightly) 

Isn’t it wonderful to have 
darkness and coolness? 

81. ANGLE SHOT 
LOOKING UP AT MRS. 
BRONSON 

Who bites hei‘ lower lip. 

MRS. BRONSON 
Yes, my dear, it’s 
wonderful. 

A SLOW PAN ACROSS THE 
ROOM over to the window 
where the snow and ice and 
wind beat against It. The 
lights flicker and go out and 
so we’re looking at the 
massive winter outside. SLOW 
PAN UP AS we hear Serllng’s 
Voice. , 

SERLING’S VOICE 
The poles of fear. The 
extremes of how the earth 
might conceivably be 
doomed. Minor exercise in 
the care and feeding of a 
nightmare. Respectfully 
submitted l:)y all the 
thermometer watchers . . . 

In the Twilight Zone. 

-FADE TO BLACK 
THE END IS ■ , 
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LOOKING A HEAD 


In 

January’s 

TZ... 



• Hauntings. TZ readers will get an exclusive preview 
of the new Universal film phost Story, the 
long-awaited screen adaptation of Peter Straub’s 
celebrated novel, starring Fred Astaire, John 
Houseman, Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., and the late 
Melvyn Douglas. Robert Martin gives you an early 
look at what promises to be a landmark horror film 
—with special insights from Peter Straub himself. 

• Tripping out . . . and In. You’ve seen pinwheels 
and pogo sticks and Tinker Toys, but you’ve never 
seen anything as crazy as the Mandala Machine, an 
ingenious little gizmo that takes the hero of Robert 
Sheckley’s Miss Mouse and the Fourth Dimension 
on a one-way trip to Inner Space. 

• Ancient passions. Many lonely old women dream of 
love. A few even dream of Greek gods. You’ll learn 
what happens when one such affair is consummated 
in Dream Along with Me, a powerful new tale by 

Reginald Bretnor. 

e Fantasy as a way ot llte. In next month’s TZ 
Interview, you’ll meet Frank Belknap Long, who, 
for almost sixty years, has been one of the best-loved 
names in American fantasy: contributor to Weird 
Tales and other legendary pulps, best friend and 
confidant of the great H. P. Lovecraft. 

• Plus, a special bonus: Long’s latest work. 

The Autumn Visitors, a moving tale that hearkens 
back to fantasy’s golden age. 

• His name’s not Satan. He prefers to call himself 
“the Prince.’’ And he’s offering a big-time Broadway 
songwriter the chance to relive— and improve 
upon— one of the traumatic events of his youth. 
There’s magic afoot and surprises aplenty in 
Influencing the Hell Out of Time and Teresa 
Golowitz, a wise and tender story by Firelord author 
Parke Godwin. 


• Santa comes to town in an unexpected form in 
The Night of the Meek, Rod Serling’s classic 
Twilight Zone episode starring A;rt Carney— brought 
to you next month in its original script, complete 
with photographs from this memorable show. 

e Father ot phantoms. M. R. James hailed him as 
“the master,’’ and horror aficionados still do today. 
He was Joseph Sheridan LeFanii, the quiet Dubliner 
who wrote some of the supernatural field’s most 
enduring classics. You’ll meet him— courtesy horror 
historian Mike Ashley— in next months’s TZ, and 
you’ll read one of his most celebi'ated haunted-house 
tales. An Account of Some Strange Disturbances 
In Aungler Street, complete with six hair-raising new 
woodcuts. 

• The spell of newly fallen snow draws a 
man backward ... on a downhill slide through 
time ... in Of Sleds and Forty Winters by 
Vic Johnson, a deceptively quiet little tale 

in the classic Serling tradition. 

e Rod Serling himself takes you back to one 
the most moving experiences of his life. in 
My Most Memorable Christmas, a little-known 
reminiscence by the man who created 
The Twilight Zone. 

e Fanatical religious cults have overrun England, 
but a handful of people preserve ei doomed way of life 
in a tiny rural church, aware that only a miracle 
can save them.. When the miracle comes, it is a 
simple thing— yet stranger and more enormous than 
anything they’ve dreamed of. You’ll be there 
as the mysteries unfold in Lost and Found by 
Connie Willis— a shattering vision of the future. 

• Theodore Sturgeon and Gahari Wilson survey the 
latest books and movies . . . and Marc Scott Zicree 
continues our Show-by-Show Guide to TV’s 
‘Twilight Zone' ... in January’s issue. 
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